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Demand Growing 
For Fibre Cans, 


Tubes, Containers 


New York—An all-out push to 
develop new products, techniques, 
and applications is paying divi- 
dends for the fibre can and tube 
industry. 

Most producers report demand 
is growing at a healthy clip. Pro- 
duction is up from 5 to 20% in 
various sections of the country 
and is still climbing. 

The majority of leading paper 
container producers queried by 
PURCHASING WEEK explained the 
business spurt this way: P.A.’s on 
the hunt for more suitable, yet 
less-costly packaging materials, 
are giving the fibre can and tube 
industry a closer look. 

They added that although a 
price hike is almost a certainty 
around the third quarter of this 
year because of expected mate- 
rial and labor cost increases, it 
should not hamper this demand 
growth. 

“A price increase is inevita- 
ble,” explained one large Mid- 

(Continued on page 22) 


In PURCHASING WEEK Survey on Evaluating Products P. A.’s Say 


Keep Open Mind, Give Fair Tests, Check Cost 


New York — Despite dif- 
ferences in purchasing depart- 
ment organization, purchasing 
executives in small companies 
(under 300 employees) are 
virtually unanimous on at least 
one area. A majority of re- 
spondents to a recent nationwide 
PURCHASING WEEK survey of new 
product evaluation procedures 
pointed out that a_ purchasing 
agent making a product evalua- 
tion should: 

1. Keep an open mind when 
looking at a new product. 

2. Give the product 
study a fair test. 

3. Double check the _ cost 
angles when dealing with a new 
product. 

Replies indicated that the 
problem solving committees used 
in many smaller companies are 
being used for new _ product 
evaluation. Sixteen per cent of 


under 


the purchasing men covered in 
the survey reported that their 
firms use such a system. 

The committees varied from 
three to seven members. 


Manu- 


Plant, Equipment Spending Forecast 


Reflects Cautious Confidence Ahead 


Washington—Capital investment buying estimates reflect con- 
tinuing cautious confidence in the 1959 business future. 

The government’s latest survey of capital plant and equipment 
spending recorded a modest (4%) acceleration of programs in this 


highly important area. 


The Eisenhower 


Administration has been 


banking heavily on increased spending to expand output and absorb 
unemployment without further government stimulation that would 


Aluminum? 
What About 


More and more purchas- 
ing executives are buying 
aluminum. Production of the 
light metal is soaring. 

To give its readers the com- 
plete story on aluminum— 
where it has been, where it 
is, and where it is going— 
P.W. put its staff on the job. 
In next week’s issue you will 
find interviews with top au- 
thorities on all facets affect- 
ing the nation’s aluminum. 


&y Manufacturing 


26.49 


28.32 


unbalance the budget. 

But the almost $32 billion in 
capital expenditures forecast this 
year remains a long jump, how- 
ever, from the record of nearly 
$37 billion set in 1957. 

Another key government sta- 
tistic released last week showed 
a similar steady gain. Industrial 
output rose another point for the 
third month in succession, reach- 
ing 144% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age in the Federal Reserve Board 
index, only one point below the 
pre-recession level of 145  re- 
corded in August 1957. Increases 
in retail sales and personal in- 
comes also were recorded. Per- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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facturing, engineering, and pur- 
chasing departments were men- 
tioned most often, with sales 
running a close fourth. The 
laboratory, methods, and qual- 
ity control departments were oc- 
casionally included on the com- 
mittees. 

Some 96% of the purchas- 
ing men said that they accepted 
free samples from _ suppliers. 
The same percentage buy small 
samples for evaluation if the 


product looks like it has some 
merit. 

In some other purchasing de- 
partments samples are handled 
differently. For instance, Hor- 
ace Walters, P.A. for Patterson 
Kelley Co., points out: “Our 
company uses certain procedures 
for some products and entirely 
different procedures for others. 
For example, tools are left with 
us on an approval basis .. . raw 

(Continued on page 21) 


GETTING READY for I.M.C. purchasing conference beginning today are 
C. F. Teeple, left, director of purchasing; C. T. Lyons, standing, pur- 
chasing co-ordinator; and S. A. Fournier, P.A.—central buying. 


1L.M.C. Calls Its P.A.'s to Chicago; 
Conference to Stress Profit Making 


Chicago—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. sum- 
moned its purchasing agents from 
around the country this week for 
a headquarters conference stress- 
ing the profit making aspects of 
purchasing. 

Purchasing Director C. F. 
Teeple said the “Purchasing for 
Profit” program was designed to 
give I.M.C.’s purchasers a good 
look at how their jobs can be 
more affectively coordinated with 
company-wide operations. 

Field P.A.’s from locations in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Washington — Some of the 
country’s top economic policy- 
makers have made an abrupt 
switch in thinking about adminis- 
tered pricing and its inflationary 
effect. In the past few weeks 
Washington inflation-fighters have 
heard: 

e The Federal Reserve Board 
confess openly that it doesn’t 
have the power to curb inflation 
indicated by price trends in such 
industries as steel, autos, metal 
products, rubber, and others in 
the so-called “administered price” 
area. 

¢ President Eisenhower’s top 
economic adviser, Dr. Raymond 
Saulnier, state that certain big 
business pricing policies retard 
business growth and full employ- 
ment. 

e Sen. Albert Gore (D., Tenn.) 
call for Congress to consider 

(Continued on page 22) 


Titanium Carbide Bits 
Developed to Wear 


Longer; Cost Less 


Dearborn, 
executives may soon be able to 
buy a cutting tool that lasts seven 
times longer than conventional 
bits and costs less. These are the 
potentials offered by the new 
titanium carbide tool bits under 
development at the research 
laboratory of Ford Motor Co. 
D. Michael Ference, Jr., 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The railroad debate over whether to abandon operation of 
Railway Express Agency has been a source of no small concern to 
many a purchasing department. Many P.A.’s and traffic managers 
told PURCHASING WEEK they expect a shift to other carriers would 


prove significantly costly. 


Not all shippers, of course, would be affected by passing of 
the 40-year-old prime mover of small parcels. Many affected 
say they would find it relatively easy to utilize freight forward- 


ing or other means of small lot shipment. 


But there are others 


with special problems which the rail express service has solved 
well and cheaply by comparison to other prevailing rates. 


Meanwhile, 


until the railroads decide what to do with their 


apparently profitless organization, other carriers—such as Grey- 
hound—are keeping a sharp eye for new business. 


Administration and congressional concern over inflationary 
effects of price and wage increases in key industries has prompted 
talk of restrictions with a new twist—utility-type regulations. 
Protest raised against the Administration’s new petroleum im- 
port regulations and price watchdog setup (see P.W. March 16, 


1959, p. 
regulation of the oil industry. 


1) contend they could be a step toward public utility 


Tennessee’s Senator Gore followed that up last week with a 
direct suggestion that Congress consider utility-type maximum 
(Continued on page 21) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 
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material prices. 


Just how rosy is the near-term business outlook? 

Unfortunately conflicting evidence makes any clearcut answer to this 
question a bit difficult. 

On the bullish side we have the resurgent metal markets, spearheaded by 
steel, copper, and aluminum. Prices too—on key items like copper, textiles, 
and petroleum products—continue to strengthen. 

But there’s the other side to the business coin also. 

Basic consumption by industry and consumers is hardly running at boom 
rates. And in the last analysis this is the only true measure of fundamental 
business activity. 

It shows up in industrial production statistics. Output during February, 
for example, rose less than 1% over January levels. Fragmentary reports 
for March indicate continuation of this trend. 

With this key barometer in neutral, any forecast of a new boom would 
seem a bit premature. 


Once some of the labor imponderables clear up after mid-year, the answer 
to the outlook question may become a bit easier to answer. 

With inventory buildup and hedge buying generally out of the way by 
then, purchases will provide a better measure of true consumption needs. 

Second half price trends will also bear watching. How much of the coming 
wage boosts that are passed on in the form of higher prices can provide some 
valuable business clues on: 

© Demand—Suppliers will tend to make pricing decisions on the basis of 
demand. The firmer the sales outlook the more likely a boost. 

¢ Inflation—The extent to which suppliers hike prices could indicate 
whether or not we’re on the verge of another round of inflation. 


Consumer spending is another key area to watch when looking for clues 
on the general business outlook. 

As noted above, the picture so far has not been one of soaring demand. 

The perennial optimists might refute this with “year-to-year” comparisons. 

But that’s hardly a fair yardstick. First quarter sales last year were just 
plain bad. And we would indeed be in trouble if sales weren't running 5-10% 
ahead of recession-ridden 1958. 

A more valid comparison would be “month-to-month” changes. After 
adjusting for seasonal fluctuation, they show that both retail and department 
store sales early this year have been running below December 1958 totals. 


Recent consumer surveys would seem to bear out this basically neutral 
consumer buying pattern. 

Families surveyed early this year by the Federal Reserve Board indicated 
that, while optimistic, they have no plans for a sharp buying upturn. 

This is surely true for “big-ticket” items like autos and appliances. Only 
7.6% of those interviewed said they would buy a new car in 1959. That’s 
only slightly above last year’s query which brought a 6.9% response. 

One reassuring sign, however, is the fact that consumers are much more 
optimistic about their earnings outlook. 

Another positive sign is current Easter spending. According to sales 
reports from all over the country, Easter buying seems to be going pretty well. 
It points to the possibility that optimism can be translated quickly into 
actual dollars-and-cents purchases. 

But again a few more months will be needed to tell the whole story. 
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The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that; together, they re- 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices’ below. 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts. gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminun, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 |b, carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s48, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y. lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., : yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., 

Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib. 


Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 


PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
Albany 1, N. Y. Second class postage paid at Albany, N. Y. Subs¢ription $6 a year in U. S. A, 
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Dont Think Lead Boost Impossible; 
Producers Hope for One in Spring 


Expect Rise in Consumption; Inventories Hit 
20-Year High Serving as Brake on Production 


New York—Despite the ab- 
sence of a solid pickup in lead 
demand in 1959, P.A.’s should 
not rule out a boost in lead prices 
by early summer. With prices still 
close to the 1958 recession low, 
producers hope to be able to 
boost tags a bit when consump- 
tion starts an expected slight rise 
in late spring. 

Production outlook, however, 
is a little less bright. That’s be- 
cause very high inventories (lead 
stocks, at 257,296 tons, are at a 
20-yr. high) rather than new out- 
put will be used to meet a good 
deal of current consumption 
needs. 

The over-all production pic- 
ture is shown in the chart at right. 
Note that last year’s output 
dropped 13% below the 1957 
level. And a further 2% drop is 
anticipated for this year. 


Foreign Lead Enters Picture 


But high inventories aren’t the 
only reason for lack of a produc- 
tion rise. Foreign lead continues 
to be a major factor in both the 
domestic price and production 
picture. Last year, total imports 
amounted to 535,000 tons, some 
242% above the 1957 level. This 


was despite the fact that quota, 


restrictions on lead were put into 
>ffect during the last quarter. 
The quota amounts to the aver- 
age imports during the years 
1953-57. This restriction on lead 
being brought into the country, 
which met with severe criticism 
from foreign producers, has been 
in effect since Oct. 1, 1958. 
After the imposition of the 
quota last year, offerings of lead 
products manufactured abroad 
also began to make themselves 
felt in this country. This came 
about because the quotas only 
applied to raw materials and not 
to manufactured items. With a 
spread of about 4¢ a lb. between 
the foreign and domestic price for 
‘ead, these items could be offered 
ere substantially under the 
omestic price for similar articles, 
ius Circumventing the quota re- 
trictions. 


Stockpile Dip Hurts 


The domestic lead situation 
was further aggravated by the 
cessation of stockpile purchases 
by the U.S. government during 
the middle of 1958. These pur- 
chases by that time had amounted 
to some 35,000 tons of domes- 
tically produced lead. 

Cessation of stockpiling and 
the general business recession 
had caused the New York lead 
price to tumble from 13¢ to a low 
of 1094¢ a Ib. in 1958. The es- 
tablishment of quotas in the last 
juarter helped boost the price 
yack to 13¢ a Ib. by the end of 
the year. But flagging demand, 
rising stockpiles, and finished 
product imports caused the price 
to weaken to its current level of 
11¢ a lb. by the end of February. 

Although the condition men- 
tioned above will hold lead prices 
under pressure throughout the 
year, some firming is quite pos- 
sible. That’s because many ob- 
servers feel that lead consump- 
tion this year could rise some 
3-5¢ above the 1958 level. 

Behind the expected new up- 
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turn in lead consumption is: 

e Improved new car battery 
demand of some 750,000 units 
over last year. 

eA boost in sales of some | 
million batteries for the replace- 
ment market. 

¢ Improved highway construc- 
tion which will mean more lead 
use for paints, particularly red 


lead primers and the new lead 
silco-chromate top coats. 

® Demand increase for tetra- 
ethyl lead after a two-year con- 
sumption lull. 

If the forecasts for a 3 to 5% 
increase in lead demand prove 
correct, lead prices could start 
firming a bit by early summer. A 
12'%2¢ a Ib. level in New York 
is not unlikely by early fall. 

Purchasing agents also can ex- 
pect lead to appear in a number 
of new products in the coming 
months. Alloys of the heavy metal 
are finding use as non-sacrificial 
anodes for corrosion protection, 
and certain compounds can be 
used to materially improve some 
of the useful properties of cotton. 
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How NS solved another 
special wire problem 


on 
e% 


Special National-Standard wire 
helps fly new jet-liners 


When the age of commerical jet 
transportation in the U.S. began last 
January, giant jet-liners inaugurated 
flights across the country at speeds 
over 600 mph. To control these new 
aircraft swiftly and easily requires 
control cables of the utmost reli- 
ability, efficiency and endurance. 


NEW COMMERCIAL JET- 
LINERS are flying now witha unique 
remote control cable system made of 
special high-tensile wire wound 
around a stranded core, with a heavy 


perature and flight stress variations. 
National-Standard submitted wire 
samples to microstructural studies 
and physical tests to assist the cus- 
tomer in determining the conditions 
that would allow bending cable around 
pulleys without giving a permanent 
set to the cable. In addition, alloy 


steels with various coatings were 


fications. 


outer wire of stainless steel wound 


to a pitch of 10 per inch. This outer 
wire acts as a helix to engage hobbed 
wheels within control boxes. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ENGI- 
NEERS worked closely with a con- 
trol-cable system manufacturer to 
develop wire of just the proper alloy 
and rugged physical properties re- 
quired to withstand extreme tem- 


tested to improve wear and galling 
resistance. The result was the de- 
velopment of a special stainless-steel 
wire that exceeded rigid speci- 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING 
HELP, of this kind, is available to 
you from National-Standard. For 


any of the many thousands of ap- 


Niles, Michigan. 


plications where only special wire 
will solve the problem, let National- 
Standard engineers go to work for 
you. Write for additional informa- 
tion to National-Standard Company, 


Manufacturer of specialty wire and metal products 


NATIONAL =) STANDARD 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainless, music spring and plated wires « WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass.; high and low carbon specialty wires e WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; metal decorating 
equipment e¢ ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; flat, high-carbon spring steels e REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, IIl.; industrial 
wire cloth e CROSS PERFORATED METALS, Carbondale, Pa.; decorative, commercial, and industrial perforated metals. 
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REMOTE CONTROL cable for jet aircraft is made 
of layers of high-tensile National-Standard wire 
wound around a stranded core. Heavy outer wire 
provides helix or worm-gear surface for meshing 
with hobbed wheels. 


4 


FLEXIBLE CABLE engages accurately with specially 
hobbed wheels housed in control boxes. This com- 
bination requires special cable wire that will not take 
permanent set and will provide smooth, hard bearing 
surface for cable inside conduit. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD engineers made intense 
microstructural and tensile studies of sample wire 
to find exact physical properties of the alloy to meet 
strict aircraft control specifications. 
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The Administration is uncorking its big three economic and 
inflation investigations at one pull. After weeks of delay, the 
three are cranking up and getting underway. 

At the same time, Democrats in Congress are stepping out 
this week with three of their own inflation studies. 

The most prominent of the Administration’s panels—that 
headed by Vice President Nixon—picked a staff head and 
announced major areas of investigation. 

W. Allen Wallis, dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago, is the staff director. Wallis 
is an old Washington hand having served in a half dozen agen- 
cies over the past 20 years. He’s an expert in consumption 
trends and the theory of prices, and is editor of the journal 
of the American Statistical Association. Washington rates him 
as a top grade theoretical economist. He’s known for his oppo- 
sition to rigid price controls, arguing that the economy works 
better when markets are allowed to operate without government 
interference. 

In a White House press conference, Nixon laid out three 
subjects his committee already has tackled. Wallis will now 
take charge of all three. 

First, is whether U. S. industry is pricing itself out of the 
world market, with special reference to such products as cameras 
and the glass industry of Ohio. Nixon implied that the first 
findings indicate there’s no serious trouble yet. 

Second, the committee is looking into the whole subject of 
productivity and how it can be increased. Nixon described 
productivity as the “positive” way to attack inflation. Special 
attention will be given to construction, shipping, and other forms 
of transportation as areas where productivity might be increased 
and the upward pressure of prices relieved. 

Third, the committee is looking into the wage-price spiral 
to see whether wage increases or the policies of the administered 
price industries are chiefly to blame. 

Public hearings may be held later. 

a * ® 

The second study now getting off the ground is for a long 
look at national goals in such areas as health, housing, and 
education. The White House wants Chancellor Lawrence Kimp- 
ton, also of the University of Chicago, if he can get leave. Frank 
Pace, Jr. of General Dynamics is being mentioned as possible 
vice chairman. 

Raymond Saulnier, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, is already looking into the General Services Adminis- 
tration and other government agencies for ways to cut down 
government inflationary actions. 

* * © 

On Capitol Hill, Sen. Paul Douglas’ Joint Economic Committee 
opened hearings last week into inflation and economic growth. 
Rep. Reuss and Sen. Kefauver also were pressing forward 
with various price studies this week. 

7 « oe 

Congressional Democrats will run out the string as long as 
possible before approving President Eisenhower’s appointment 
of the controversial Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

The former Atomic Energy Commission chief is a target of 
many Democrats for his atomic and business views and they 
intend to keep him on the grill as long as possible. 

The delay is holding up a number of Commerce Department 
programs. Strauss is becoming an economic power in the 
Administration and has his fingers in half a dozen pies. 

But he’s holding up on carrying forward his programs pend- 
ing confirmation. He wants to keep his head down until Con- 
gress confers its approval. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week 


Week Ago Ago 


Year 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 
Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mill $ Eng News Rec 


*Revised 


2,610 
132,496 
24,372 
8,283 
14,189 
7,334 
28,332 
85.8 
159,577 
147,863 
90.1 
241,931 
1,286 
12,996 
393.7 


2,604* 
133,540* 
23,492* 
8,207 
15,103 
7,500 
27,461 
85.1 
151,130 
164,587 
89.5 
233,224 
are” 
12,945 
372.7 


1,417 
860,447 
16,952 
7,479 
11,891 
7,161 
25,647 
81.8 
127,935 
137,784 
86.8 
221,188 
1,350 
11,860 
278.3 
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ANOTHER BOOST was racked up by 
Price Index in February. It mainly 
textiles, leather, gasoline, residual 


Plant, Equipment 
Spending Rising 


(Continued from page 1) 
sonal income hit a new high, but 
some of the gain came from Social 
Security payment increases effec- 
tive in February. 

The plant and equipment sur- 
vey—a joint project of the Com- 
merce Department and _ the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission—reported that capital 
spending this year is expected to 
hit $31.8 billion, compared to 
1958’s $30.5 billion (see chart 
page 1). 

Particularly encouraging is the 
expansion forecast for manufac- 
turing industries. Durable man- 
ufacturers expect to lay out 7% 
more than last year and nondu- 
rable manufacturers 8%. 

Among durables, motor vehi- 
cle, nonrail transportation equip- 
ment and stone, clay, and glass 
companies predict increases of 
20% or more. Electrical ma- 
chinery firms look for a 16% 
rise while most other industries 
expect more modest increases. 
However, nonferrous metals in- 
dustries look for a 12% decline. 

A big reason for the increased 
outlays is the sales outlook. Busi- 
nessmen as a whole reported 
they looked for a 9% sales jump. 
Durable manufacturers anticipate 
a 12% increase that would pull 
them astride record 1957 sales; 
nondurables expect a 6% jump. 

In actual dollar terms, manu- 
facturing firms expect to lay out 
$3.1 billion in the April-to-June 
quarter, compared with $2.5 bil- 
lion estimated for the quarter 
just drawing to a close. 

A significant development de- 
tected in the new survey is the 
rate of stepup in capital spend- 
ing plans. In a McGraw-Hill 
survey conducted last fall, when 
businessmen were only just get- 
ting accustomed to the business 
pickup, they indicated plans to 
step up spending only 2% for 
the year. 

The new government survey 
shows that businessmen are 
switching plans with the anticipa- 
tion of better business prospects 
ahead. In the first quarter of 
this year, they estimate they will 
spend at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of $31.16  billion—some 
$650 million more than they an- 
ticipated three months ago. 

In the non-manufacturing area, 
the airlines and gas utilities are 
planning record expenditures. 
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P.W.’s Wholesale 
reflects hikes in 
fuels, nonferrous 


ings, components. 


mill shapes, wire and cable, bolts and nuts, bear- 
Only appreciable dips were in 
organic chemicals and arc welding equipment prices. 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


Feb. 
1959 
96.9 
97.2 
114.5 
95.3 


Item 


Cotton Broadwoven Goods..... 
Manmade Fiber Textiles...... 
Leather 

ET re 
Residual Fuel Oils 


Raw Stock Lubricating Oils.... 96.7 
Inorganic Chemicals .......... 102.2 
Organic Chemicals ............ 99.1 
Prepared Paint 103.5 
8 & ree 102.1 


Rubber Belts & Belting 
Lumber Millwork 
Paperboard 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 
Containers 101.9 
Paper Office Supplies........... 101.2 


Finished Steel Products........ 109.3 
Foundry & Forge Shop 
Products 


Wire and Cable 


Metal Containers 


TS TT TTT CRC TTT eT 109.3 

Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
Products 

Bolts, Nuts, ete 107.0 

Power Driven Hand Tools..... 108.4 

Small Cutting Tools............ 106.4 


Precision Measuring Tools..... 107.7 

Pumps & Compressors......... 

Industrial Furnaces & Ovens... 

Industrial Material Handling 
Equipment 

Industrial Scales 


Ue De OWES 6 5c ve ctcenseves 

Office & Store Machines & 
Equipment 

Internal Combustion Engines. . 

Integrated & Measuring 
Instruments 


103.7 


Transformers & Power 
TET 101.5 

Switch Gear & Switchboard 
Equipment 

Are Welding Equipment 

Incandescent Lamps 


Motor Trucks 


Commercial Furniture ........ 105.5 
Glass Containers 

Flat Glass 

Concrete Products 

Structural Clay Products 


Industrial Valves 

Industrial Fittings 

Anti-Friction Bearings & 
Components 


Jan. 

1959 
95.6 
96.6 

112.6 
94.8 
73.5 


96.7 
102.2 
99.5 
103.3 
102.1 


103.2 
101.2 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.3 


106.2 
94.8 
88.4 

106.0 


109.2 


99.3 
105.6 
108.3 
106.0 


106.1 
110.9 
115.9 


104,2 
104.8 


105.1 


103.4 
103.7 


114.7 
104.4 


101.5 


104.6 
105.0 
110.3 
108.7 


105.5 
106.3 

99.6 
102.4 
105.8 


104.7 

98.7 
104.7 
106.9 


93.6 


Feb. 
1958 
95.9 
98.9 
102.7 
95.3 
82.2 


% Yrly 


105.3 
100.9 

99.9 
103.4 
102.2 
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99.1] 
100.1 
100.1 
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100.8 
101.2 
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106.3 


105.1 
92.3 
87.1 

103.6 
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106.1 
105.0 
111.3 
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103.2 


103.2 
103.2 


111.3 
102.5 
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Fiow to cut costs 


with the RIGHT motor 


Don’t be baffled by power factors, torques, effi- 
ciencies, and starting, accelerating, and thermal 
characteristics, or housing, horsepower and speed 
control. Let Century Electric help you balance these 
factors to cut operating costs with the right motor. 


Here’s how Century Electric can help you: 


10,000 Choices—Century Electric engineers 
can help you specify the right motor without having 
to rely on a few types to do all jobs. Century Electric 
makes a complete variety of integral horsepower 
motors. Over 10,000 types up to 400 hp. There is 
one for every type of equipment—transfer ma- 
chines, ball mill drives, compressors, drilling ma- 


chines, lathes, etc. For all operating conditions, too 
—dusty, corrosive, explosive or moist. 


Application Know-How— Every Century Elec- 
tric sales engineer knows motor drive systems be- 
cause he sells motors and nothing but motors. Often 
he can give you on-the-spot answers. If not, he can 
turn to an engineering staff that comes up with 
quick answers samples, quotes, drawings — 
whatever you need to help solve your problem. 


You can get the right motor for your equipment 
just by contacting your nearest Century Electric 
Sales Office or Authorized Distributor. A Century 
Electric sales engineer will be glad to help you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Industrial Distributors Expect P.A. s 
To Increase Their Buying in 1959 


Survey by “Industrial Distribution” Reveals That 
Less Than 1% Foresee Dip, Only 5% Are Uncertain 


New York—Industrial distrib- 
utors are looking for purchasing 
agents to place substantial new 
orders for their products in 1959. 
Almost all look for considerable 
gains over 1958’s poor results. 

That’s the picture revealed by 
McGraw-Hill’s “Industrial Dis- 
tribution” in its 13th annual sur- 
vey of distributor operations. 

According to the survey, dis- 
tributors think most, if not all, of 
last years 15.5% drop in sales 
will be regained in the current 
year. Many report that pur- 
chases of industrial equipment 
and supplies are already running 
well ahead of year ago levels. 

The fact that industrial dis- 
tributor stocks were still rela- 
tively high on Jan. 1, 1959 is 
further proof of optimism in the 
industry. Many distributors were 
building up inventories in the 
latter part of 1958 to prepare for 
stepped-up 1959 business. 

Cost of goods sold in 1958 fol- 
lowed closely the sales pattern— 
a decrease of 15.4%. Similarly, 
1958 turnover of inventories in 
relation to the cost of goods sold 
registers a 13.2% decrease. But 
the gross margin picture increased 
to 22.2%. 

How broad they expect the 
1959 upturn to be is revealed by 
wa the survey’s findings: 
bd o expect a gain of u 
10%. “a . is 


© 29% expect sales to rise 
25%. 

© 8% expect a sales gain up 
to 40%. 

© 12% expect sales to remain 
about the same. 

© Less than 1% see a dip, and 
some 5% said they didn’t know 
what to expect. 

In a regional roundup, the sur- 
vey found these trends for 1959: 

New England: Estimates of 
1959 sales average 14% over 
1958. Optimism is based on an 
expected increase activity in tex- 
tiles, missiles, small arms, ma- 
chine tool, and electronics indus- 
tries, the need to fatten cut-to- 
the-bone inventories and in- 
creased government spending. 

Middle Atlantic: Distributors 
expect a 7.5% sales increase in 
1959. Figured in this is higher 
employment, larger demand in 
relation to supply, price increases 
and a more optimistic outlook 
for local business. 

East North Central: A _ sales 
upswing of 12% is expected. 
The prediction is based on some 
“if's”—if strikes are settled, if 
the steel contract up for renewal 
is settled, if capital goods buying 
continues, if the appliance, heavy 
equipment, electronics, and ma- 
chine tool industries pick up, and 
if automobiles sell. 

West North Central: Sales are 
expected to gain an average of 
8.6%. Hopes here are pinned on 
rebuilding of depleted inven- 
tories, price increases and in- 
creased activities in such indus- 
tries as farm equipment, automo- 
tive, electronics, missile, aircraft, 
steel, paper, and machine tools. 

South Atlantic: A bright 1959 
is expected with sales gaining 
from 10 to 25%. Increase in 
business will be attributed to new 
activity in textile and paper in- 
dustries, and capital construction. 
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East South Central: An aver- 
age 13% gain in sales is pre- 
dicted. Best markets listed in- 
clude steel, iron, pipe, and paper 
industries with some new activity 
due in coal mining, lumber, and 
textile industries. 

West South Central: The aver- 
age gain here is pegged at 15%, 
but some see a rise as high as 


40%. Raising hopes is an ex- 
pected improvement in the oil 
and chemical industries. Pros- 
pects are bright also for highway 
and municipal construction, home 


building, missiles, electronics, 
and air conditioning. 

Mountain: Sales are expected 
to climb 17% this year. Good 
news is due from an improved 
mining industry and in aircraft, 
missiles electronics, and heavy 
construction. 

Pacific: The survey found 
hopes for a 7% rise in this area. 
Gains are forecast to come from 
a step up in the lumber, alumi- 
num, heavy construction, elec- 
tronics, food processing, and 
missile industries. 


Probe Starts on Dual Ocean Shipping Rates 


Washington — Congress has 
started its investigation into the 
dual rate system used by most 
ocean ship operators. Under this 
system, a company is given a 
lower freight rate—sometimes as 
much as 20%— if it agrees to 
ship exclusively with a given ship- 
ping conference. 

Several years ago, the Supreme 
Court ruled in a specific case in- 
volving a Pacific trade route that 
such rates were illegal. Efforts 
have been made by the tramp 
ship operators, who normally 
don’t belong to the shipping con- 
ferences, to revoke all such rates. 


Congress has been called in to act. 
Last year, Congress voted to 
retain the status quo with the 
rates for two years until it could 
investigate the matter. The gov- 
ernment itself is split over the is- 
sue. The Maritime Administra- 
tion that has jurisdiction over 
such things favors the dual rate 
system. The Justice Department, 
however, thinks it breeds dis- 
crimination and should be junked. 
The House Merchant Marine 
Committee is currently investigat- 
ing the matter. Legislation either 
for or against the rates isn’t likely 
before next year, however. 


Experlence—the extra alloy in Allegheny Stainless 
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Here are the facts on AM350 and AM355, Allegheny Ludlum’s 


precipitation hardening stainless steels 


A unique combination of highly desirable properties is the 
usual description of Allegheny Stainless AM350 and AM355 
Steels. They combine high strength at both room and ele- 
vated temperatures, excellent corrosion resistance, ease of 
fabrication, low temperature heat treatment, good resistance 
to stress corrosion. 

They are proving the answer to many problems of the air 
age. Airframe and other structural parts, pressure tanks, 
power plant components, high pressure ducting, etc. are 
all natural missile and supersonic aircraft applications for 
AM350 and AM355. 


Availability: AM350, introduced several years ago, is available 
commercially in sheet, strip, foil, small bars and wire. 
AM355, best suited for heavier sections, is available in 
forgings, forging billets, plate, bar and wire. 

Corrosion resistant: Being stainless steels, these alloys resist 
corrosion and oxidation. Compared to the older, more 
familiar stainless grades, their corrosion rating is better 
than the hardenable grades (chromium martensitic) but 
generally less than the old corrosion resistant standbys, the 


wesw 7327 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... 
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18 and 8’s. Stress corrosion is resisted at much higher hard- 
ness levels than with martensitic stainless. 


Simple heat treatment: High strength is developed by two 
methods, both involving less than ordinary temperatures 
and minimizing oxidation and distortion problems. The 
most popular, and one that develops slightly better proper- 
ties, is the Allegheny Ludlum developed sub-zero cooling 
and tempering (SCT condition). The material is held at 
minus 100 F for 3 hrs plus 3 hrs at 850 F. Alternate method is 
Double Aged (DA): 2 hrs at 1375 F plus 2 hrs at 850 F. 


Easy fabrication: AM350 and AM355 can be spun, drawn, 
formed, machined and welded using similar procedures as 
with the 18-8 stainless types. In the hardened condition 
(SCT & DA) some forming may be done . . . 180 degree 
bend over a 3T radius pin. Also it can be dimpled in the 
hard condition to insure accurate fit-up. 

For further information, see your A-L sales engineer or 
write for the booklet “Engineering Properties, AM350 and 
AM355.” Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PW-15 
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Carolinas-Virginia 


P.A. Session 


Told Steel, Aluminum Tags to Rise 


Charleston, S. C.—Steel and 
aluminum prices are going up this 
summer, strike or no strike, a 
tobacco company purchasing 
agent told 200 delegates at the 
spring conference here of the 
Carolinas - Virginia Purchasing 
Agents Association. 

C. C. Johnson, Jr., purchasing 
agent for R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., said 
“there is also a good chance there 
will be strikes in both industries.” 

Steel prices will jump $5 to 
$5.50 a ton around July 1, John- 
son predicted. He forecast an 
aluminum price hike of 1 to 112¢ 
a lb. after August 1. The alum- 
inum industry which usually fol- 
lows the pattern set by steel goes 
to the bargaining table 30 days 
later. 

“These prices will effect every 
product which has steel or alumi- 
num in it—and every consumer 
who uses it,” Johnson empha- 
sized. 

He added that constant conces- 
sions to unions in the past has re- 
sulted in constantly increasing 
prices. 

Charles G. Arps, Allis Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, spoke 
on good public relations. An- 


Fred Bradley, Dist. 2 V.P., 
Tours Area P. A. Groups 


Fort Worth, Texas—N.A.P.A. 
District 2 Vice President Fred 
D. Bradley opened his tour of 
district associations with a stop 
off at the March session of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Fort Worth. 

Other visits scheduled include: 
Houston, Beaumont, Wichita, 
Shreveport, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
ae El Paso, Amarillo, and Dal- 
as. 


Milwaukee P.A.’s Exhibit 
Signs Up 220 Already 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents’ 
Products of Industry Exposition 
has attracted 220 exhibitors to 
date to the 270-booth show sched- 
uled Nov. 10-12. 

“The Dynamic Decade of In- 
dustrial Progress” is the theme 
of the exposition, which is con- 
ducted every three years with 
manufacturers from Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois participat- 
ing. 


Tin Surplus Decreasing; 
New Uses Discovered 


London—Although there has 
been no dent in the big buffer 
stock of tin since the end of 1958, 
a member of the International 
Tin Research Council says the 
situation is changing slowly. 

Dr. E. S. Hedges says new uses 
are continually being discovered 
for the metal. One of the most 
amazing, he points out, was the 
discovery that agricultural fungi- 
cides could be made from chemi- 
cal compounds of tin. 

Other novel uses discovered for 
the metal were a new automobile 
bearing, fabricated from alumi- 
num and tin, and the application 
of tin alloy coatings to steel and 
other base-metals to give a high 
rust resistance. 
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other speaker, Hal Jones, Jr., of 
General Electric’s value analysis 
department, covered “Value An- 
alysis at Work.” Open and closed 
meetings, forums, panels, and 
purchasing courses rounded out 
the agenda. 

Other speakers included 
Charleston’s Mayor William 
McG. Morrison; C. A. Shoudy, 
engineer at the Charleston plant 
of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.; and Editor R. M. Hitt of the 
“Charleston Evening Post.” 


Dallas P.A.’s Tour 
Texas Instruments Plant 


Dallas— Approximately 90 
members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Dallas 
toured Texas Instruments, Inc.’s 
new $5 million plant of the semi- 
conductor-components division 
last month. T. I.’s buying depart- 
ment personnel conducted the 
visit in groups of six P.A.’s. Visi- 
tors also were dinner guests of the 
firm. 

In the picture at right, six P.A.’s 
watch T.I.’s mechanized “merry- 
go-round” transistor assembler 
turn out the finished product. 


AIR FREIGHT EXGLUSIVE 


Reserved Air Freight— United Air Lines 
regular-rate “‘extra” guarantees you space 


United Air Lines can guarantee the air freight space you need! United Mainliners and 
Cargoliners take off more than 900 times a day, and every one of them is a cargo Carrier. 


The “right” flight at the right time for your shipment — another reason why so many 
shippers use Reserved Air Freight on a regular basis! Phone United Air Lines today. 


Radar on every Mainliner® helps 
insure more on-time deliveries, a 
smoother ride for fragile cargo. 


The only centralized cargo control 
checks your shipment every mile 
and minute of the way. 


AND MORE “EXTRAS” 


Door-to-door pickup and delivery 
makes United an extension of your 
own shipping department. 


Service to 82 cities, 2000 commu- 
nities, puts most markets only 
hours from your production line. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how United Air Lines saves 
freight shippers money, provides 
better service. How about you? 
Just write to Cargo Sales Divi- 
sion, United Air Lines, 36 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


‘AIR LINES 


v® 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 
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Japanese Hope to Barter Ore 
For U. S. Agriculture Surplus 


Tokyo—Japan’s three major trading 
firms (the recently merged Mitsui-Mitsub- 
ishi-Kinoshita) hope to swing a major 
barter deal with the U. S. Commodity 
Credit Corp. The deal would involve ex- 
change of ferromanganese for surplus 
U. S. soybeans, corn, and other agri- 
cultural products. 

The Japanese expect to propose the ex- 
port of 200,000 tons of ferromaganese 
over a two-year period in a $22 million 
transaction. 

The exchange would be similar to an 
agreement made earlier this month be- 
tween the U. S. and India—a swap of 
surplus U. S. food grains for Indian 
manganese, ferromanganese, and other 
materials to be decided on later. 


Campaign to Use Own Produce 


Edmonton, Alta.—The Alberta gov- 
ernment has started a drive to promote 
use of products manufactured in Alberta. 


A 15-member committee has been named 
to direct the promotional campaign. 


Ontario Government 
Urged to ‘Buy Canadian’ 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario govern- 
ment has been urged to give a price pref- 
erence to Canadian manufacturers for all 
major purchases. 

Two Conservatives of the provincial 
government suggested that foreign goods 
be bought only when price is 20% less 
than domestic items. They made the pro- 
posal as an anti-unemployment measure. 


Continental Rubber, Ltd., Builds 
Molded Rubber Products Plant 


Edmonton, Alta.—Continental Rub- 
ber, Ltd., an Alberta firm, will produce 
industrial rubber products at its new 
$160,000 plant here. 

The facilities, the first Canadian 
prairie province rubber plant, will turn- 
out molded rubber items and extrusions 
from natural or synthetic rubber. 


No matter who you are... 


Look in the Yellow Pages 
under “Linen Supply’ 
or Towel Supply’ 


Note: Noinvestment, no maintenance, 
no inventory. Everything is furnished 
and serviced by your linen supplier, at 
low cost, and tailored to your needs. 


You only call once to arrange for regular, 
dependable delivery of all your linen 
requirements. You get the luxury and 
quality of cotton cloth. (And, of course, 
there is no substitute for cloth.) 

The nearest Linen Supplier is no further 
away than your telephone. Call today. 


Linen Suppl 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


MARCH 23-29 


London—Commodity price levels this year will be of decisive importance in 


the East-West trade conflict. 


Primary producing nations already have suffered from the impact of last year’s 


industrial recession in the West—and unless prices pick up across the board they 
will be in serious difficulties. 


Urgency of this issue is stressed by reports coming from India. That country’s 


future political stability may well depend on world raw material price trends— 
plus the extent to which it can lessen its dependence on Western credits. 


Londoners, however, have been surprised by the strength shown by primary 


producers during the past year when their earnings fell severely. 


Despite the fact that the past year has not been too favorable, these countries 


on the whole have managed to bear with the burden of low commodity prices 
without any serious dislocation. 


How much longer they will be able to do so is a question. The speed with 


which industrial production rises in the West this year could be vitally important 
to their financial health. 


Also important will be the extent to which less developed countries attract 


foreign private investment and find new markets. 


Bonn—The growing European coal glut may mean some mining cutbacks in 


the next few months. 


One almost sure sign in that direction is the European Coal and Steel Com- 


munity’s announcement of plans to set coal production quotas for every one of 
its member nations. 


Another key provision: The new proposal calls for reducing coal imports from 


third countries to 16 million tons—compared to 32 million tons in 1958. If 
okayed, it could have a sharp effect on world coal prices. 


Whether the plan will come into force depends on the Minister Council which 


will meet this week. For acceptance, votes of four (of a total of six) countries are 
required—including either France or Germany. 


France’s original strict opposition to such regulations may be mollified by 


considerations underway in Luxembourg. They would grant France 100% of 
last year’s coal production—or maybe even a slight increase over the amount 
produced in 1958. 


But it’s problematical whether the Germans, who will bear the brunt of the 


cutback, will be willing to go along with this last concession. 


{ 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 


belongs 


in your 


file 


New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 
Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation @ 2581 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 


, 
Distinctive ~ A matter of Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
as your own \ excellence. industrial Distributor 


fingerprint. 7 maintains complete stocks 


for your convenience. 


RUST! 
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his Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


LLOYD K. IRELAND (right), direc- 
tor of purchasing for the Florida 


State Road Department, was 
honored recently for 27 years’ 
service at the Capital Press Club’s 
fifth annual headline award ban- 
quet. He is shown receiving the 
club’s award for “Outstanding 
Service Too Little Recognized” 
from Gov. LeRoy Collins. 


Fred W. Bruning has joined 
Thermocal, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., as manager of material. 
He had been director of pur- 
chases for Lear, Inc., Santa 
Monica. 


L. W. Grant, purchasing agent 
for the Wakefield Co., Ver- 
milion, Ohio, has been elected 
secretary of the firm’s subsidiary, 
Wakefield Southwest Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


JOHN T. 


SCHANER has been 
assigned the post of purchasing 
agent by J. H. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding the late 


J. P. O’Brien. Frank J. Weber 
becomes assistant purchasing 
agent, Schaner’s former post. 


Frank M. Leahy, 70, retired 
director of purchases, National 
Distillers Products Corp., N. Y., 
died Feb. 14. 


Stewart C. Hagen, 41, a buyer 
for the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 
died Feb. 20. He joined the 
firm in 1950. 


Charles H. Sanders, 78, re- 
tired purchasing agent for Du- 
commun Corp., Los Angeles, 
died Feb. 27. He served the firm 
27 years as purchasing agent. 


Robert W. Goetz, 62, purchas- 
ing agent for Enos & Sanderson 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died Feb. 
20. He had been with the firm 
six years. 
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Tice B. Woodcock has been 
appointed purchasing agent, the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Kenneth Gordon, director of pur- 
chases, has resigned effective 
April 30 to enter another field 
of activity. 


William E. Moss has been as- 
signed the new post of purchas- 
ing agent for Mecklenburg 
County, N. C. 


Leonard Laden and Anthony 
P. Pappano have been named by 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, 
to the new posts of assistant to 
the purchasing agent and man- 
ager of purchasing administra- 
tion respectively. 


Dean Nida has been named 
purchasing agent for Royal 
McBee Corp.’s new plant now be- 
ing completed in Springfield, Mo. 


Paul A. Reemsnyder has been 
appointed purchasing agent for 
the central division, National 
Can Corp., Chicago. 


Allan E. Felton has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. Charles W. Lubenow, 
director of purchasing, is retir- 
ing late this year after 47 years 
with the company. 


Donald A. Scholz has been 
appointed purchasing agent for 
Enos & Sanderson Co, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


F. L. Bickham has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge 


of all purchases by Irish Engi- 
neering Service Inc., Shreveport, 
La. 


George Harrington has suc- 
ceeded William C. Galvin as 
Lucas County, Toledo, purchas- 


ing agent. Galvin has _ been 
elected county auditor. 
Clay Nelson has been ap- 


pointed purchasing agent for 
Graystone, Inc., Seattle. He suc- 
ceeds Roy Wheat who retired 
after 36 years in purchasing. 


99 Ways to make a Jet Flagship Stronger 
with Bridgeport Aluminum Forgings! 
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This big, beautiful Boeing Jet Flagship 
sports 99 windows—and every one of them 
must be able to withstand the stresses # 
set up by superspeed high-altitude jet 4 


flight. 


Quite a challenge! Yet Bridgeport’s husky 
aluminum hand forgings machine down 
to lightweight, six-to-eight-pound window 
frames having the necessary stress and 


fatigue resistance. 


In the Boeing Jet Flagship, these flawless forgings are inter- 


locked to form a significant structural contribution to hull 


strength. 


These vital forgings are only one example of how 
Bridgeport’s resources and ingenuity contribute 
to solving construction and fabrication problems 
in aluminum. Custom extrusioas, die forgings 
and a wide range of standard extrusions, bars, 


dgep 


to BRIDGEPORT 


CAN. ALR L LW Es 


call 
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This windowframe fabrication method offers an unusual com- 
bination of lightness, strength and construction economy! 


tubes and coiled sheet are available from Bridge- 
port in aluminum alloys meeting every applica- 
tion requirement. For help on either routine 
or “problem” aluminum construction—call on 


Bridgeport. 


BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 
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Get Acquainted with Your Firm's Needs 


P urchasing has been compared to selling many times. And it is not 
difficult to identify the many things these two important functions have 
in common. As a matter of fact, if you could listen to tape recordings of 
interviews with salesmen, in many cases you’d be in doubt as to which side 
of the desk each “voice” was seated. 

In some cases, of course, the doubt would arise from the fact that the 
salesmen were not so fully informed on your company’s needs as they should 
be. These, fortunately, are not in the majority. And when such cases do occur, 
good salesmen make sure they get acquainted with you and your company’s 
needs as rapidly as possible. 

As a matter of fact, this “getting acquainted” quality is one of the areas 
of similarity between purchasing and selling. Good salesmen strive to “get 
acquainted,” and good purchasing men are just as anxious to do the same. 
It is interesting to note that a company’s executive vice-president recently 
advised top officers in industry to get out with salesmen and meet customers. 
And it is equally as interesting to note that purchasing men are just as much 
in favor of top management men from suppliers visiting P.A.’s (see “Purchas- 
ing Week Asks You . . .” on opposite page). 

Every purchasing agent has had the experience of getting better delivery 
or better service of some type because he has been acquainted with someone 
in the supplier’s firm. That, after all, is one of the chief reasons purchasing 
men are doing so much traveling among suppliers these days. 

This “getting acquainted” business should not be limited to suppliers. Like 
charity, the practice should start at home. As a buyer or purchasing agent 
you are the liaison man between many departments in your firm and suppliers 
or potential suppliers. These departments rely upon you to keep them 
apprised of developments that will help them do a better job. It is a 
responsibility on your part to “get acquainted” with their problems and needs. 
Just as good salesmen get acquainted with you. 

Don’t limit yourself to knowledge of one department or one activity. The 
broader your knowledge and viewpoint are, the more valuable you become 
to the purchasing department and to your company as a whole. And this 
is what brings promotions to men. 


N.A.P.A. Convention Offers You Benefits 


There are many signs of spring around, but none is more important to 
the purchasing executive than the notice of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents that the annual convention will be held in New York City, 
June 14-17. 

This is an annual event conducted by purchasing men for purchasing men. 
It is an event that is worthy of your time, attention, and support. It is worthy 
of these things for one and only one simple reason: You will benefit. 

You will benefit by hearing top men discuss purchasing problems and 
solutions that you can use. You will benefit by visiting the Informa-Show 
and “getting acquainted” with top management men of your suppliers. You 
will benefit by meeting with and talking with other purchasing men. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Students Receive Reprints 


Toronto, Ontario 

I have received the reprints of your 
value analysis presentation (“Experts 
Aid Purchasing Men by Answering 
Pertinent Questions on Value Analy- 
sis...” and “But Fred Sherwin’s An- 
swer Is that Value Analysis Enables 
P.A.’s to Increase Savings,” Jan. 26, 
pp. 12 and 14). 

Arrangements have been made with 
our secretary-treasurer to mail a copy 
of the reprint with covering letter to 
each student who was registered with 
the purchasing courses. I am sure these 
students, who will take the time to read 
and analyze the printed information, 
will receive much benefit from their 
efforts. 

You are to be congratulated upon the 
publication of PURCHASING WEEK. It 
fills a great need and contains a lot of 
good information which is pertinent to 
our Canadian operations. 

J. H. Garlick 

Instructor 

University Extension Course 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Toronto 


P.W. Receives a Bouquet 


Summit, N. J. 

Many thanks for all the trouble you 

have gone through to let us have some 

information on automatic food vending 

companies and machine manufacturers. 

I have already contacted some of 

these people and answers are starting 

to come in. A bouquet to PURCHASING 
WEEK for wonderful service. 

A. W. Custer 

Manager 

Purchasing Division 

Ciba Pharamaccutical Products, Inc. 


Reprint Requests Growing 


San Diego, Calif. 

The special report (“6 Executives 
Look at Purchasing and Tell You How 
to Become Part of Top Management,” 
p. 12) in your Feb. 23 issue includes 
remarks by J. V. Naish, our president. 

We would like 50 copies to distribute 
to our top purchasing people. 

J. F. Hopkins 

Assistant to Director of Procurement 

Convair 

Division of General Dynamics Corp. 

Newark, Del. 

I would like to obtain back issues of 
PURCHASING WEEK in which articles 
appeared on value analysis. 

I am writing a research paper on this 
subject and any information you can 
offer will be sincerely appreciated. 

J. A. Santangelo 
Buyer 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Corp. 


e Reprints are available of “Value 
Analysis Profitable Tool Only If All 
Profit, All Cooperate,” May 5, p. 12 
and “Experts Aid Purchasing Men 
by Answering Pertinent Questions 
on Value Analysis...” and “... But 
Fred Sherwin’s Answer Is_ That 
Value Analysis Enables P.A.’s to 
Increase Savings,” Jan. 26, pp. 12 
and 14. We also have some tear 
sheet copies of “Team Offers Pur- 
chasing Men Value Analysis,” Dec. 
15, p. 1 and “Army Ordnance Turns 
to Value Analysis; Design and Pro- 
curement Installations Affected,” 
Dec. 22, p. 15. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Your article “Oil Company Extends 

Material Management” (March 2, p. 
19) was of great interest to me. 

I would like six copies for distribu- 

tion within our company. 

L. A. O’Hearn 

Director of Purchases & Traffic 

Callery Chemical Co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 

In Your March 2 issue you had an 

article on “Dictation Machines Do 

Differ-—So Do Their Prices—As This 

Buyers Guide Shows” (p. 18). Please 
send me six copies. 

Willis H. Ransom 

Comptomer Dictation Division 

Distributor 


Prospective Items of Service 


Sunnyvale, Calif. 

In a recent issue we noted an item 
that was of real interest to us. 

The item is: “Tetrafluoroethylene 
(TFE) Films Can Be Sprayed on 
Wood, Plastics, Other Heat-Sensitive 
Materials. New ‘TFE Dispersions, 
Emralon 310 and Emralon 320, Make 
It Possible” (“Product Perspective,” 
Feb. 2, p 17). 

It is manufactured by Acheson 
Colloids Co., but it did not give an 
address and all attempts to locate them 
have failed. 

C. E. Collinson 

Purchasing Agent 

Ethicon, Inc. 
located at 4618 
Ave., Port Huron, 


eThe firm is 
Washington 
Mich. 


Redondo Beach, Calif. 
We would appreciate receiving addi- 
tional information on where to secure 
brochures and prices on the Russian 
projector and other educational gad- 
gets referred to in your “Product Per- 
spective” (Feb. 16, p. 19). 
Elizabeth M. Hentley 
Purchasing Agent 
South Bay Union High School 
District 
eWrite to G. D. Kalmykov, 
Amtorg Trading Corp., 49 West 
37th St., New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Your article on high-temperature 

plastics and powdered lead filled epoxy 

was interesting to us (“Product Per- 

spective,” March 2, p. 17). We would 

appreciate more information on these 
materials. 

W. B. Gangley 

Manager 

New England Lead Burning Corp. 


e Write to John Delmonte, Gen- 
eral manager, Furane Plastics, Inc., 
4516 Brazil St. Los Angeles 39, 
Calif. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You. . . 


F. S. Cornell, executive vice president of A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, recently advised that top officers should accompany their 
salesmen on calls to big companies in order to get acquainted. What 
do you think—is the practice good or bad from your standpoint? 


J. B. Rennick 
Nestlé (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


“It is desirable to have our suppliers’ top officers 
occasionally accompany their salesmen—and many 
do (usually once or twice a year). Important deci- 
sions beyond the salesman’s scope are referred to 
top officers. Also, in case of an emergency, it is an 
advantage to know personally those who can be of 
most help. Such men are well informed and usually 
eager to share their knowledge.” 


C. D. Hoffmann 


Leschen Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Fourth International Automation Exposition and 
Congress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Western Electronic Show and Convention—Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19-22. 


Western Packaging and Materials Handling Ex- 
position—Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
11-13. 

British Purchasing Officers Association — 1959 


Annual Conference and “‘Minibition,” Folkestone, 
Kent, Sept. 24-26. 


Previously Listed 
APRIL 


1959 Nuclear Congress — Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, April 5-10. 


American Welding Society—40th Convention and 


29th Annual Safety Convention and Exposition— 
Hotel Statler, New York, April 13-17. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Annual 
Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, April 18-22. 


Instrument Society of America — Southeastern 
Conference and Instrument Show, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., April 20-22. 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents’ Conference—Co-sponsored by the British 
Columbia, Oregon, and Washington Purchasing 
Agents Associations, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 
24-25. 


MAY 


American Steel Warehouse Association — 50th 
Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 
3-6. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—7th Regional Con- 
ference and Trade Show, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, May 6-8. 


Exposition, Hotel Sherman and International Am-| National Association of Educational Buyers — 
phitheatre, Chicago, April 6-10. Annual Convention, Hotel Fontainbleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla., May 11-13. 


St. Louis 


American Management Association — National 
Packaging Exposition, International Amphithe-| American Mining Congress — Coal Show, Public 
atre, Chicago, April 13-17. Auditorium, Cleveland, May 11-14. 


“The practice is very good. If possible, the sales- 
man should make a definite date in advance. Many 
times the salesman gets as much as the purchasing 
agent from this type of meeting. Top officers usually 
help cement business relations as well as being in- 
formative on technical matters and their company 
policies. It helps both salesman and purchasing agent 
in future relations.” 


—— — . — - + 


R. S. Putman 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 


“The presence of top officers indicates the sup- 
plier’s management has a high level of interest in its 
customers and its own salesmen. These visits are 
welcomed. I would suggest, however, that such a 
visit is most effective when the supplier’s officer can 
perform a specific function by the call, such as 
answering an inquiry, discussing a national contract 
possibility, offering new products, etc.” 


W. H. Roberts 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo 


“Yes, we are very much in favor of such calls and 
have been encouraging them. It is advantageous to 
the supplier as it gives him a birds-eye view of his 
customer’s requirements and problems. It affords 
the buyer an opportunity to discuss certain policy 
phases which a salesman may be reluctant or not 
qualified to answer. Primarily, it is a further step in 
cementing sound customer-supplier relations.” 


MR BOXES 


stay strong when wet... 
deliver produce 
in top market condition 


J. D. LaHaye 
Johnson & Johnson, Dallas 


“We like very much to have our suppliers’ top 
officers accompany their salesmen periodically. We 
feel you not only develop a closer relationship, but 
also during these meetings you both can formulate 
future policies. The buyer can call on the official’s 
long experience to help eliminate problems before 
they arise. Generally, future methods or long range 
changes in technique can be discussed thoroughly.” 


Hinde & Dauch’s new M/R (moisture-resistant) corrugated boxes 
resist water and high humidity—stay strong and firm even when 
dripping wet from hydro-cooling or top-icing. These revolutionary 
boxes cushion produce during shipment, deliver a fresher, firmer, 
more marketable product. (In independent field studies, M/R 
boxes reduced damage to peaches up to 50%.) What’s more, M/R 
boxes are easier to handle and stack, provide smooth surfaces 
for attractive printed designs. 

If you ship—or receive—wet products, don’t settle for less than 
the new M/R corrugated boxes. Mail coupon today for full infor- 
mation on how M/R can help you market better produce. 


yi Hinde & Dauch 


E. V. Fanzoi 
Inland Steel Container Co., Division of Inland Steel 
Co., Cleveland 


“It promotes good will and establishes that all- 
important personal relationship required between 
customers and their vendors. Often small problems 
and gripes that occur in other areas such as account- 
ing, transportation, service, and manufacturing are 
only brought to the fore by such a meeting. At the 
sales manager's level they receive positive and 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


. ” AUTHORITY ON CORRUGATED PACKAGING « SANDUSKY, OHIO — 15 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
prompt action. ga po-- sss 5-5 ------ + 
* | INDE & DAUCH | 
R. H. Anderson ’ ; tres | | Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company | 
New Holland Machine Co., Division of Sperry Rand om m5 5914 Decatur Street l 
. , i : Ohio 
Corp., New Holland, Pa. = 6) a 
jane mo ' Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new 
, : . Lol” r 76) ate 
“We encourage salesmen to have their top officers \ee4 IR . eee | 
visit us at a mutually convenient time. We try to Ml A rms | 
° . - S same . 0 SSS 
arrange a meeting with them and one or more of our eo ae , | 
own top officers. This practice has developed some Company ahcmiclieadeieds le ; 
very closely cemented relationships and has resulted See M/R at our exhibit: |p aarous | 
in several instances of product improvement. We also AMA Pechaging e eos 
believe it tends to enhance the stature of the pur- Exposition, Chicago | City ane eae Re 
chasing function as part of management.” fo i in Rh REET TTCCC‘(CUUUUU J 
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P.A., center, meets with other department heads to discuss problem. It become 
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Be an Asset to Your Company's Management 
By Contributing to Product Development 


stumped for a better alarm system to signal when 
medical oxygen tanks needed replenishing. At a 
conference, above, attended by Wicoff, the problem 
was formulated. The solution appeared to be some 
kind of alarm that included an audible warning. 
Because Wicoff knew both products and vendors, it 
was his job to find the component. His first step 
was to call in Edwards Co., Inc., a specialty vendor. 
The complete story of how to influence product 
development is at the right. 


ro purchasing agent who truly contributes to 
his company’s product development is a prime asset 
to management. That purchasing agent has these 
qualities: the ability to work with, and access to, 
other departments and a thorough knowledge of 
vendors and their capabilities. Purchasing Agent 
J. Donovan Wicoff puts both of these qualities to 
work at National Cylinder Gas Co., Division of 
Chemetron Industries, Inc. N.C.G. recently was 
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ponent forms part of a system that solves the problem...P.A. follows throug 


Purchasing Manuals — III 


P.A. Must Be Salesman to Sell Manual to 


This is the concluding article of a three-part series. 


The first started on page 
The second was on page 


14 of the March 9 issue. 
8 of the March 16 issue. 


By F. ALBERT HAYES 
Consulting Editor 


Knowing what you want to in- 


clude, and why, in a purchasing. 


manual is just the beginning. The 
biggest job in producing a valu- 
able manual is the “how.” 

Very few purchasing agents 
have the task assigned to them by 
their top management. The im- 
petus must come from within the 
department although permission 
to carry through must be secured 
from topside. It is up to the head 
of purchasing to marshal his facts 
and prepare a proposal for a 
manual that cannot be refused. 
If he can’t first sell top manage- 
ment on its value, he will have a 
hard time convincing the rest of 
the organization, whose cooper- 
ation he needs, of its value to the 
company. 

Stepping over departmental 
lines for writing a purchasing 
manual calls for some of the best 
salesmanship that a purchasing 
executive can muster. But the ad- 
vantages of a successful job will 
pay off better than any “buy” he 
has ever made. 

The appearance of a purchas- 
ing manual will have definite pay- 
offs within the company. Keep 
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these in mind when preparing 
your campaign because a good 
purchasing manual can: 

¢ Establish explicit policies for 
guidance. 

¢ Identify authoritative source 
of purchasing responsibilities. 

© Coordinate activities of all 
departments in buying. 

e Avoid friction and misunder- 
standing. 

e Create a reference guide for 
job performance, despite person- 
nel changes. 

¢ Facilitate orientation and 
training of new employees in all 
departments. 

e Assist in reviewing internal 
company administration. 

© Correct bad practices with- 
out embarrassing individuals. 

© Correlate purchasing of scat- 
tered divisions and plants. 

But even before attempting to 
draft a manual of purchasing 
policies, you must make some 
basic decisions and do some plan- 
ning and organizing. First decide 
why you want a manual. Mere 
craving for additional recognition 
is not enough. That will be a by- 
product of the final product in 
any event. Unless you have a real 
conviction that the preparation 
and eventual use of the manual 


will be profitable, don’t even start 
it. Don’t try to create a manual 
just for the sake of having one. 
A manual is a tool that someone 
should use. If you don’t feel that 
the rest of the organization can 
be indoctrinated in its use, it’s 
better not to start planning one. 

Next, decide if you have the 
ability, time, and money to carry 
the project to completion. Decide 
whether you want policies, pro- 
cedures, or both. Who will assem- 
ble and submit the document for 
approval? How long will it take? 
How much will it cost? And who 
will be willing to pay for it? 
Should it be aimed internally, or 
externally at vendors too? 

But there is probably some- 
thing else you should have deter- 
mined before you request initial 
approval for carrying out the 


Recent Manuals 
For You to Consult 


Ford Motor Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Dorr-Oliver, Inc. 

North American Aviation, 
Inc. 

Union Oil Co. of 
California 

Western Electric Co. 

B. C. Electric Co. 


Purchasing Week 


project. Will a purchasing man- 
ual strengthen the contribution 
purchasing can make to company 
success? 

One of the best starting points 
is to place in focus your depart- 
ment’s responsibilities with those 
of others that perform some part 
of the procurement activity, i.e. 
engineering specifications, pro- 
duction scheduling, marketing re- 
quirements, etc. 

First make a list of all activ- 
ities that are involved in making 
a purchase. If you need help, 
consult a prepared list such as 
that in National Conference 
Board Study in Business Policy 
No. 33. This lists 33 such possi- 
bilities. 

Then make a diagram showing 
the interrelationship between all 
departments and each function: 
who has responsibility, who must 
approve, who takes action. This 
kind of original planning may im- 
mediately show that too many 
people are trying to do the same 
thing. You can use this later as 
one of your selling points to man- 
agement to avoid duplication. Or, 
a study of the chart may show 
that purchasing is not consulted 
as much as it profitably can and 
should be. The chart may show 
that purchasing has no share in 
make-or-buy, specifications, or 
order quantity. This will show 
you what points should be 
strengthened in drafting policy. 


But no matter what you per- 
ceive, put it down the way it is. 
Then, make another chart as you 
think it should profitably be. 
Comparison will tell you what 
changes you must justify when 
you finally present your idea for 
approval to management. 

Of course, the most critical 
thing is to obtain preliminary ap- 
proval from top management be- 
fore going ahead with a purchas- 
ing manual. The timing of this 
step depends on your own situa- 
tion. You may want to request 
tentative approval at this point 
just to study the advisability of a 
manual. Or, you may want to 
wait until you can collect other 
facts and reasons to make a full 
presentation with all the antici- 
pated answers ready. 

Realize that if you are present- 
ing a new idea to management, 
one that has not been approached 
before, you may need a double- 
barreled attack. But, if manage- 
ment is already sold on the ad- 
vantages of having a manual, your 
presentation can involve the com- 
pleted package. 

But before embarking on the 
project in any form, know what 
the reaction will be. It may range 
from outright antagonism to 
wholehearted cooperation. As one 
general purchasing agent reported 
to me on his efforts: “Our man- 
agement was 100% in favor of 
this manual. Its introduction and 
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\.'s responsibility to find the right component that solves the problem...So he sends for a specialty vendor who may have what he wants. The P.A. goes through the vendor's offerings, 


a 


the production manager to see if any modifications to component are necessary. P.A. then holds final meeting with the vendor and production manager to iron out minor problems. 


and for general information 
throughout the company.” 

But initial reaction to the idea 
of a manual may be as negative 
as the heavy machinery company 
P.A. who reported: “We have not 
been able to sell the idea to 
management but will continue to 
work on it.” 

Having talked to hundreds of 
purchasing agents about the de- 
velopment of manuals in their 
own companies, I know that suc- 
cess lies in adequate planning and 
organizing before approaching 
management for approval. One 
of the most successful starts has 
been to consult literature on the 
subject of general policy manuals 
and then to study specific exam- 
ples of purchasing manuals. 

An A.M.A. report several years 
ago, “Suggestions for Develop- 
ment-Recording-Use of Purchas- 
ing Policies and Procedures”, is a 
good reference. From it you can 
evaluate the methods and experi- 
ences of some 200 companies in 
drafting such a manual. This 
book speaks for those firms that 

elieved written purchasing pol- 
icies insured three things: 

1. Systematic circulation of 
policies. 

2. Greater consistency in pol- 
icy application. 

"3. Maximum accessibility for 
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use throughout the company were 
immediately accepted as guidance 
for training purchasing personnel 


quick reference to these policies. 

Before trying to sell the idea 
to management, though, it is wise 
to acknowledge two things. First: 
you should prepare your argu- 
ments in those terms in which 
your management thinks. Second, 
you should have answers pre- 
pared to some of the common 
arguments against a policy man- 
ual. Both of these you can do. 

If you want to sell this new 
management tool to your boss, 
take time to appreciate his point 
of view. Even if you still can’t 
rate purchasing as part of man- 
agement in your company, you 
can still think like a manager in 
preparing your ideas. If you need 
any help in appreciating this 
viewpoint, you might consult one 
of the three following books: 

“Principles of Management” 
by George F. Terry, “Business 
Policies and Management” by 
William H. Newman, “The Prac- 
tice of Management” by Peter F. 
Drucker. Your purpose is to 
present your case in terms your 
boss will understand. You don’t 
want to confuse the picture with 
an approach foreign to him, 
though familiar to you. It is he 
you are trying to sell. 

But also be prepared to meet 
the arguments others have al- 
ready heard from their manage- 
ment: 

“There is danger of misinter- 
pretation of words and phrases.” 


“Too much confidence may be 
placed in written policies.” 

“Preparation is time-consum- 
ing and expensive.” 

Ammunition for some of these 
comments may come from our 
previous two articles, especially 
the summary table on preparation 
costs. Other answers can come 
from textbooks or the demonstra- 
tions of others who have success- 
fully introduced purchasing man- 
uals in their companies. 

Appreciate that policy is an 
expression of good management. 
It outlines a course to be fol- 
lowed; it does not tell you the 
method of traversing the course. 
It is a broad directive within 
which some discretion can be 
used to meet changing circum- 
stances. 

If you have done these things, 
you are now ready to approach 
top management for approval to 
carry out the project. Executive 
approval of the entire idea must 
be made known to all concerned, 
to the effect that “. . . the com- 
pany is exploring the possibility 
of benefits to be secured from a 
statement of purchasing policies.” 

You shouldn’t expect uniformly 
favorable reception, of course. 
There may be some who feel 
their prerogatives are being re- 
moved, even though suggested 
changes have been offered in the 
interest of the company, not just 
one department. 

One thing to be stressed both 
to management and other de- 
partments is purchasing’s objec- 
tive purpose. Purchasing is try- 
ing to coordinate and focus all 
knowledge and experience both 
within and outside the company 
in acquiring materials and equip- 
ment. 


Purchasing Week 


Program for Preparing a Purchasing Manual 


1. 


A 


10. 


Do your own thinking. Decide what you want, why you 
want it. 


Get permission of top operating executive to cross depart- 
ment lines in exploring and formulating policies. (Policies 
to be submitted again for final approval.) 


Collect and compile material: 

a. Start a tentative index of subjects. 

b. Jot down unwritten policies carried in minds of old- 
timers or observed by company custom. 

c. Record information already appearing in company 
bulletins, letters, or pamphlets that concern purchasing. 

d. Collect other information defining purchasing subjects 
from organization charts, job descriptions, procedure 
manuals, correspondence, reports, etc. 

e. Collect manuals issued by other companies. 
information on their development. 


Request 


Evaluate this material. Are existing policies compatible 
with stated objectives of the company or those of other 
departments? 

Select and edit retained material so evolved policy has 
companywide applicability and value for frequent and 
permanent reference. 

Make a draft of policy manual. 

Circulate draft to other department heads and associates 
in purchasing department. Ask for suggestions, confer 
personally with each man. Try to reconcile all possible 
points of controversy. 

Rewrite and resubmit on basis that document now reflects 
participation by all concerned. 

If manual is also intended for vendors, submit it to a few 
of them for comment and review at this point. 

Submit document to chief executive officer. Include sum- 
mary of all expressed comments secured for or against 
policies. 

If top executive approves, get his foreword and signature 
to make it an official company statement of purchasing 
objectives and policies. 


Donald Lightfoot, P.A. for 
Modern Firescreen Co., Portland, 
Ore., is a man who would like to 
have a gymnast’s bar in his base- 
ment so he could be up to some 
of his old tricks. Lightfoot is an 
ex-professional acrobat who still 
keeps up some of his old skills. 

Unfortunately, a basement 
with not enough head room for 
acrobatic tricks has ruled out the 
bar, so Don has to do his stunts 
with materials at hand. 

Don got started with acrobatics 
and tumbling in his high school 
days at Healdsburg, Calif. 
Healdsburg High School prided 
itself on its tumbling teams and 
awarded letters for the activity. 
Don was a four-year letterman 
and good enough that he was in- 
vited on graduation to join a pro- 
fessional acrobatic group. 

Acrobatics is one field where it 
takes a lightweight to be top man. 
With his 130 Ib. avoirdupois 
(it’s now about 155) Don was 
“top man” in the troupe, the dar- 
ing young fellow who _ flew 
through the air with the greatest 


HANDSTAND performed by Don- 
ald Lightfoot displays his agility. 


of case from the shoulders of one 
acrobat to another. 

“I liked to be top man,” Don 
recalls now of those touring days 
in 1937 and 1938, “but, if you 
get an inexperienced man trying 
to catch you, you get hurt.” 

As a member of the California 
National Guard, Don was called 
into federal service in 1939 with 
the 40th Infantry Division. That 
ended his professional acrobatics, 
but it wasn’t long until he had 
acrobatics of a different kind. 

When Pearl Harbor put us into 
war with both feet, Infantryman 
Lightfoot was offered a transfer 
to the 541st Parachute Infantry 
regiment. He chose the para- 
troopers over chances to go to 
Officers Candidate School or to 
be an aviation cadet. 

Trained at Fort Benning, Ga., 
the 541st made its first combat 
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———A P.W. Profile 
Don Lightfoot, Modern Firescreen 
P.A.. Was a Professional Acrobat 


drops in North Africa and Italy. 
Later it dropped behind the Ger- 
man lines in Normandy. The 
paratroop war ended for Staff 
Sgt. Lightfoot with a night land- 
ing on rough French terrain. 
Making a bad landing in the 
dark, he severed a nerve center 
in his left leg. 

“It was a great outfit, but when 
I couldn’t jump any longer I 
left,” said Don. He transferred 


to an ordnance outfit, where he 
had a nice “safe” chore of dis- 
mantling fragmentation bombs. 
Later, returned to the United 
States, he was transferred to the 
Army Transport Service port of 
embarkation at Portland. When 
discharged from the army he 
stayed there. 

Because of his leg injury Don 
didn’t try any acrobatics for a 
long time, but now he’s begin- 
ning to try some of the less 
rigorous routines. 

Don joined Modern Firescreen 
Six years ago, first in the produc- 
tion department, and now divid- 
ing his duties between purchasing 
and production. He has been 
P.A. for the last three years. 


Purchasing Operations Revised by Legislature 


Olympia, Wash.—The Wash- 
ington state legislature has re- 
vised the operation of the state’s 
purchasing division. 

The new law, which had been 
approved in advance by Gov. 
Albert Rosellini, reorganizes 
much-criticized state purchasing 
procedures. It establishes a com- 
mittee to review and approve 
standard specifications. It also 
requires that whenever prac- 
ticable, state purchases under 
$500 be made by competitive 
bidding and sets up standards for 
such bidding. 

The purchasing committee will 
consist of Charles W. Hodde and 


six other Washington officials. 
The legislation resulted from 
disclosure of irregularities in state 
purchasing which resulted in sev- 
eral dismissals among state pur- 
chasing officials late last year. 


Gibson Talks at Syracuse 


Syracuse — David S. Gibson, 
vice president, director of pur- 
chasing, Worthington Corp., dis- 
cussed “The Job of the Purchas- 
ing Manager” at a session of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Syracuse and Central New 
York. 


1. “A’’-flute board 
2. “B”-flute board 
3. “C’’-flute board 


Purchasing Week 


What you should know abou 


com bination fo 


Think of the “sandwich” of corru- 
gated as the built-up layers of board that 
fold to form your shipping container. 


In double-faced board, its most widely used 
form today, this ‘“‘sandwich’”’ consists of one 
sheet of corrugated medium glued between 
an outer and an inner liner. But there are 
many combinations depending on the degree 
of protection required. Different types of 
flutes (‘‘A’’, ““B” and “C’’). Different weights 
or thicknesses of liners. 


Which combination to pick depends primarily 
on your product. For example, how large is 


it? How heavy... 


mally shipped ? 


durable? How is it nor- 


Union Box structural engineers will be glad 
to make such a product analysis for you and 
help plan your shipping container for great- 
est efficiency and economy. 


Combining the board 


The combination determined, rolls of corru- 
gating medium and linerboard are placed on 
the corrugator. Here, steel ‘‘teeth’’ form the 
flutes, arching each one uniformly. The inner 
and outer facings are then applied. 
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10 Rubber Mfrs. Named 
Charging Price-Fixing of 


Washington — Ten rubber 
manufacturers have been named 
in a federal indictment charging 
price-fixing of power and con- 
veyor belting. 

Cited as defendants were: 
Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York 
Rubber Corp., H. K. Porter Co.. 
American Biltrite Rubber Co.. 
Hewitt-Robbins, Inc., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., and Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corp. 


in Federal Indictment 
Conveyor Belting 


A federal grand jury in New 
York City handed down the in- 
dictment last week, alleging a 
ten year conspiracy existed to 
set uniform price and sales con- 
ditions. 

The indicted firms’ total sales 
of flat belting hits $65 million 
annually. 

Two of the defendants, Good- 
rich and Goodyear, expressed 
surprise at the charges. Officials 
of both firms termed the belting 
industry as a highly competitive 
one. 


castings, according to opinions of 


Cost Cutting Clinics Held on Gray Iron Castings 


Cleveland—A re-evaluation of 
welded and assembled compo- 
nents could pay off. Purchasing 
agents might find some important 
values in the form of gray iron 


marketing experts of the industry. 

Richard Meloy, marketing di- 
rector of the Gray Iron Founders 
Society, made some price com- 
parisons at a special clinic con- 
ducted in several Ohio cities last 
week on how to cut costs in de- 
signing and purchasing gray iron 
castings. He noted that while the 
price of finished steel has risen 


to 187 in the wholesale price in- 
dex (1947-49 equals 100) and 
aluminum ingots are at 168, gray 
iron prices currently stand at only 
150. 

But sound buying in the cast- 
ings field goes well beyond 
“merely pitting one foundry 
against another in a low bid con- 
test,” Meloy said. Efficient pur- 
chasing, he said, can bring sav- 
ings in addition to those on the 
material itself and usually re- 
sults from a close team effort in- 
volving both purchasing and en- 
gineering in the following areas: 


ombined board for Union Boxes 


For extra-du- 
rable cushion- 
ing, Union’s 
KEMKOR corru- 
gating medium, 
made by the 
semichemical 
process, is nor- 
mally specified. 
KEMKOR is a product of hardwood whose 
short, tough fibers combine remarkable 
rigidity with good load-bearing properties. 


Making it stick 


Adhering the inner and outer facings to the 
flutes are critical sheetmaking operations. 
Pressures, for example, must be sufficiently 
heavy to insure a durable permanent bond. 
Not so heavy as to crush and weaken the 
structure. 


Board components 


Then there’s the quantity of adhesive used. 
Not enough results in a defective, prone-to- 
peel-apart sheet. Too much causes a 
“‘washboard”’ appearance and means that in 
order to achieve good printing some crushing 
of the flutes will occur. This crushing, while 
not always apparent to the eye, does reduce 
the overall strength of the box. 


. 
union 


" 


Even the amount of heat applied to the 
board can spell the difference between a 
strong ‘“‘sandwich’’ and an unstable one. 
Adjusting heat to the gel-characteristics of 
the adhesive requires a fine balance. Too 
much heat prevents the glue from penetrating 
the board’s fibers 
and causes a 
crystalline layer 
that breaks easily 
under stress. 
Insufficient heat 
allows the glue 
to ‘‘bite’’ but 
doesn’t cook it 
enough to cause 
gellation and 
incomplete adhesion results. That’s why it’s 
essential that heat be accurately set for glue 
characteristics and machine speed as well as 
for the weight of board being run. 


Glued for good 


These controlled processes are typical of the 
detail that goes into every operation of Union 
Box manufacture. They save time and expense 
during handling, filling and loading. They 
provide the surest kind of protective insur- 
ance for your product and your overall 
shipping investment. 


Write for new, informative booklet, “Manufacturing Sheets for Corrugated Boxes.”’ 


NION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Lakeland, Fla. 
Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 


Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; 


Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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your corrugated box “sandwich”? 


P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla, 


* Selection of material: A 
company that for many years 
specified steel castings for the 
lead screw jaws in a machine re- 
cently switched to gray iron at a 
cost saving of 49%. 

© Specifications: Principal con- 
cern should be with the prop- 
erties of a casting, not necessarily 
what goes into it. 

By specifying alloys, you may 
add needlessly to the costs of a 
casting. 

® Selection of casting method: 
Most gray iron foundries tend to 
specialize in certain types and 
sizes of castings; few try to cover 
the complete range. A _ recent 
survey by the society showed that 
users of gray iron castings buy 
from more than four foundries on 
the average, with some going as 
high as eight. 

© Patterns: The pattern is the 
tool of the foundryman. In a 
special pattern analysis, a large 
company recently found savings 
of $30,722 a year in making just 
nine pattern revisions. “It cost 
the company $8,491 to make 
these revisions. Which perhaps 
explains why they hadn’t been 
done before, but they paid off in 
the long run,” Meloy said. 

© Quantity orders: Most found- 
ries price their castings on a 
sliding scale to reflect their sav- 
ings on long runs. Check the 
possibilities and cost advantages 
of longer run orders. 

¢ Redesign assistance: If you 
have the foundry-man on your 
team, he can frequently help in 
producing permanent and im- 
portant savings through design 
improvement. ' 

© Quality: Sometimes higher 
prices in a casting can mean lower 
over-all costs. At a slightly higher 
price, a foundryman can some- 
times improve the accuracy and 
finish of a casting. This might 
eliminate a machining operation 
or substitute a simple grinding 
for a milling operation. “To com- 
promise improved quality for the 
sake of lower price may be a 
false economy,” says Meloy. — 

The purchasing executive 
usually can’t and doesn’t have to 
be an expert in foundry opera- 
tions, Meloy noted, but he can be 
of material assistance to the en- 
gineering department through 
careful selection of foundries and 
by encouraging the creative as- 
sistance of foundrymen toward 
both product improvement and 
cost savings. 

The society, national trade as- 
sociation of the gray iron 
foundry industry, has passed the 
halfway mark in a series of 23 
clinics in 22 cities. Future ses- 
sions will be held in Detroit, Lan- 
sing, Indianapolis, Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, Toronto, Dal- 
las, Houston, Atlanta, and Bir- 
mingham. Clinics were held last 
week in Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio, and the previous week in 
Newark, N. J. 

The programs also include 
talks by Charles F. Walton, 
technical director of the society, 
on the properties of gray, ductile, 
white and alloy irons, casting de- 
sign, heat treating, and machin- 
ing. 


Electric Automobiles are coming 
back, Electrical World, a McGraw- 
Hill magazine reports. Purchasing 
agents should be aware of their 
low original and operating cost, 


but travel range is limited. 
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Riveting Machine 
Feeds, Sets Semi-Tubular Rivets 


Model 110A riveting machine has a 
standard throat depth of 10 in. Model 
automatically feeds and sets semi-tubular 
rivets up to 5/16 in. dia. and 18/16 in. 
long with a heavy setting. Machine has 
an eccentric actuated toggle linkage at- 
tached directly to the spindle. Mechanism 
lets machine develop a maximum force 
through the rivet setting range and 
eliminates most vibration and jar which 
usually accompany the setting of such 
heavy rivets. 

Price: $2,085 (exclusive of electrical 
equipment). Delivery: 6 wk. 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Quincy 70, 
Mass. (P.W., 3/23/59) 


Imprinting Machine 
Combines Marking, Numbering 


Automatic footage imprinting 
machine consists of two units. 
One provides the marking of con- 
secutive numbers and trade mark 
or code marking. The other pro- 
vides controlled drive and meas- 
uring mechanism. Major mov- 
ing parts of numbering head and 
tripping mechanisms are heat 
treated and permanently lubri- 
cated to prevent corrosion, gall- 
ing, and wear under 600F. 

Price: $3,180. Delivery: 8 wk. 

Acromark Co., 321 Morrell 
St., Elizabeth, N. J. (P.W., 3/ 
23/59) 


Analyzer 


Measures Hydrogen in Metals 


Hydrogen analyzer measures’ the 
amount of dissolved hydrogen in metals 
or other solid materials. Analyzer can 
quickly determine hydrogen in a typical 
l-gm. metal sample over a range of 0.2 
to 1,000 ppm. Magnetic or nonmagnetic 
samples can be analyzed. There are no 
high voltages and no exposed electrical 
connections. 

Price: $3,750 fob. Bethlehem, Pa. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 Fisher Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (P.W., 3/23/59) 


Pictures and copy above appeared incorrectly in the March 9 issue. 


Relief Valve 


Controls System Pressure 


Large capacity relief valve con- 
trols pressure in hydraulic, lubri- 
cating, and fuel systems. It has a 
capacity of 130 gpm. and an ex- 
ternally adjustable pressure range 
of 50 to 1,200 psi. Pressure rise 
is only 15 psi. at 55 gpm. Cart- 
ridge-type design permits over- 
haul without disconnecting lines 

— and fittings. It weighs 4 lb. and 
11 oz. 

Price: $115 (in quantities of 
100). Delivery: 6 weeks. 

Fluid Regulators Corp., 313 
Gillette St., Painesville, Ohio. 
(P.W., 3/23/59) 
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Missing Parts Detector 
Detects Press Non-Ejections 


Electronic control unit automatically 
disengages the clutch of a power press 
when parts fail to eject. Auxiliary protec- 
tion is also provided against misfeed, 
buckling, overload, and end-of-material 
malfunctions. The detector consists of an 
electronic control unit, and a sensitive 
spring wire assembly. The spring detects 
non-ejections and shuts off the power 
before damage can occur. It is completely 
automatic and requires no setting, super- 
vision, Or adjustment of any kind. 

Price: $252.75. Delivery: 3 to 4 weeks. 

Wintriss, Inc., 20 Vandam St., New 
York 13, N. Y. (P.W., 3/23/59) 


Dictating Machine 
Handles Three Inputs 


Central station dictating 
machine S.I. 70 can accom- 
modate up to three remote 
dictating stations. It uses 
magnetic tape as a recording 
medium. A microphone desk 
unit lets the executive control 
all dictating functions from 
his desk. 

Price: $330 (unit and one 
remote station, additional sta- 
tions $45). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Scribe Distributors Co., 
6949 W. North Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. (P.W. 3/23/59) 


Metering Pumps 
Combine Design-Accuracy 


Functional safety shield 
gives this new line of pumps 
an attractive appearance. 
Four models can handle feeds 
from a fraction of a gallon to 
1,030 gph. All models have 
transmissions and motors 
mounted separately and inter- 
changeable parts. 

Price: From $310 (includ- 
ing motor). Delivery: 2 
weeks. 

Hills-McCanna Co., 4600 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 46, 
Ill. (P.W. 3/23/59) 


Reversing Transmission 
For Motors Up To 512 Hp. 


Small transmission has one 
forward speed, reverse, and neu- 
tral. It is designed specifically 
for the high production require- 
ments of riding lawnmower and 
other vehicle manufacturers us- 
ing engines up to 5% hp. capac- 
ity. The unit is lubricated for 
life and is supplied with a shift- 
ing lever and a hardened steel 
chain sprocket. 

Price: $21.60 (subject to trade 
and quantity discounts). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

J. B. Foote Foundry Co., Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. (P.W., 3/23/59) 
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Adding Machine 


Punches Tape 


Data punch produces a 
punched tape for further ma- 
chine accounting at the same 
time that it prints the regu- 
jar adding machine paper 
strip. The full-keyboard add- 
ing machine and 20 digit/sec. 
tape punch take slightly more 
space than a typewriter. 

Price: From $1,500 (de- 
pending on capacity). De- 
livery: 30 days (basic unit). 

Victor Adding Machine 
Cu., 3900 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 3/23/ 
§9) 


Fork Truck 


For Outdoor Use 


CY-50 pneumatic fork-lift 
truck can handle 5,000 Ib. in 
outdoor use over rough ter- 
rain. The unit features a two- 
speed power-shift transmission 
with a manually controlled 
“creeper” gear. Four-tire drive 
arrangements are available, 
but the truck will climb a 
22.5% grade and will travel 
at 11 mph. with any tire group. 

Price: $6,525. Delivery: 30 
to 60 days. 

Clark Equipment Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. (P.W., 3/23/ 
59) 


Wire Clamps, Ties 
Hold Electronic Wires 


Clamps and ties provide 
an insulating support for 
wire, cables and electronic 
components. Polyethylene tie 
is 4% in. long and is self- 
locking. Nylon or ethyl cel- 
lulose clamps available from 
¥g to 1% in. I.D. 

Price: per thousand in lots 
of over 50,000. Ties, $6.60; 
clamps from $7.45 for % in. 
dia. Delivery: immediate. 

Gries Reproducer Corp., 
400 Beechwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (P.W., 
3/23/59) 


Manual Valve 
For 3,000 Psi. Operation 


6140 series of manual 4-way 
valves is designed specifically for 
oil systems with pressures up to 
3,000 psi. The valve is con- 
structed so that all internal parts 
are lubricated by the flowing oil. 
Threaded sections on the valve 
housing simplify mounting the 
valve on a panel or with the aid 
of a bracket. Rated flow is 7 
gpm to 38 gpm. 

Price: From $40 (%_ in. 
model). Delivery: 10 days. 
Barksdale Valves, 5125 Alcoa 
Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
(P.W., 3/23/59) 
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Automation—including the use of computers—is under close scrutiny 
these days by many companies. For one thing, now that the latest recession 
is over, many companies find they can get along with fewer workers just as 
they did during the lean days. Part of the reason why they can is the wider 
use of automation. On the other side of the balance some companies are 
finding out that automation hasn’t really panned out for them. 

The current scrutiny is aimed only partly at the pros and cons of new 
techniques and equipment. It also seeks to answer, “What went wrong?” 


Automation poses some enormously complex problems for business. 
Basically no automatic machine will do any more than it is told to do. 

Management’s biggest job, then, is to educate its people in the use of 
automation. Many people within the company must be familiar with the 
capabilities of the computer even though they may not be directly involved 
with running it. 

Purchasing, for instance, has to know about the computer if it is to take 
advantage of its potential for controlling inventory and economical order- 
ing. Obviously only purchasing knows what inventory and ordering 
information is critical—not the computer manager. 

Management consultant, John Diebold, points out that education in 
breadth as well as depth is needed. Top management will have to re-phrase 
its requirements in computer terms. And middle management will have to 
learn just how to frame the problem, what kind of data to gather, and 
how to analyze it. 


Many computers are purchased because they can produce information 
fast. This kind of thinking has led many companies down a false path. 
Too often computers are turned over to routine jobs like customer billing 
and payroll. Certainly they do this fast. But most companies make the 
mistake of not applying their computers to the job of making decisions 
management just couldn’t make otherwise. 

Computers, because of their ability to juggle vast amounts of data, can 
search out reasonable solutions to a complex problem. In the process 
it reduces the solutions to the single best one. Therein lies part of the 
reason why a new way of thinking is so important. It’s up to management 
to learn the computer’s potential and then frame problems in the language 
of the computer. 


One fallacy sometimes comes up when a company puts a computer to 
work. It does eliminate much clerical help. But often the need for higher- 
skilled programmers, operators, and maintenance people is overlooked 
until it is too late. Properly handled, though, the net effect can be to 
reduce help. 


With machine automation, the problems are perhaps not as complex. 
It is an easier concept to grasp. Still, new thinking is necessary to get the 
most benefits. Joseph Harrington, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., says, “The 
characteristic of automated production—be it heavy chemicals, television 
sets, or bank transactions—inevitably reaches out to every phase of busi- 
ness. Purchasing, research and development, engineering, production, 
financing, cannot remain untouched.” The major problem appears to be 
setting up the proper organizational structure, wrapped around automation, 
in which these departments can work. 


While business struggles with present-day computer utilization, new 
and more advanced computers are coming into being. One new computer 
ties together two or three computers to handle far larger quantities of 
data at far faster speeds than a single computer. It’s called a parallel 
computer. 

Automatic programming (P.W., Sept. 15, °58, p17) makes such a com- 
puter possible. Programming—telling the computer what to do—takes 
time. The bigger the problem, the more time needed. With an automatic 
programming system, a program is built up from simple English terms 
processed by a program compiler—in itself a computer. 

The National Bureau of Standards, Remington Rand, and IBM are all 
readying parallel computers. 

Another new concept also involves automatic programming—this time 
with numerically controlled machine tools. A master computer develops the 
motions a machine tool should make to produce a certain product and then 
it controls the tool. The computer also starts with simple English. Called 
the Automatically Programmed Tool system, it’s expected to save hundreds 
of hours in planning the work for automatic machine tools. Joint 
developers are: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Air Force, and 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
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Chemical Feeder 


Regulates Liquid Feed 


Micro-H liquid chemical feeder can be 
used to meter, feed, and regulate minute 
amounts of a given liquid chemical into 
another liquid stream. It operates at ex- 
tremely low flow rates from 0.1 to 4 
gal./day. The unit is semi-automatic and 
features a built-in ejector, a corrosion- 
proof body, and a porous stone to feed 
the liquid. The liquid chemical must be 
free of suspended solids and should be 
transparent enough to allow the scale to 
be seen through it. 

Price: $75. Delivery: immediate. 

Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
(P.W., 3/23/59) 


Vacuum Gage 
Wide Range Readings 


Magnevac wide range gage 
can measure vacuums from 1 
micron to 500 mm. It meas- 
ures pressures in metallurgy, 
distillation, and transistor and 
tube manufacture, etc. D.C. 
magnetic amplifier construc- 
tion eliminates drift and mini- 
mizes maintenance. 

Price: $325. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Rochester Division, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics 
Corp., 1775 Mt. Read Blvd., 
Rochester, N. Y. (P.W. 
(3/23/59) 


Portable Tester 
For Electric Connectors 


Hunter Terminal Pull 
Tester, tests the tensile 
strength of electrical connec- 
tions of all types. Terminal is 
placed between jaws and di- 
rect-reading gage gives force 
needed to break the connec- 
tion. Models available for 
20 to 500 Ib. tests. 

Price: $495 fob. Lansdale. 
Delivery 4 to 6 wk. 

Quality Control Equip- 
ment Dept., Hunter Spring 
Co., 1 Spring Ave., Lansdale, 
Pa. (P.W. 3/23/59) 


Chart Typewriter 
Saves Drafting Time 


Chart-Typer enables any 
typist to type the most com- 
lex chart material on any kind 
of chart paper. The keyboard 
has a normal upper case alpha- 
bet and figures, but instead of 
lower case letters, the machine 
has 27 different chart symbols. 
_ All symbols are in shift posi- 
tion. No shifting is required 
when chart or regular typing. 

Price: $375. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Continental Office Ma- 
chines Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y. (P.W., 3/23/59) 


UhWH — 


steel service centers? 


higher alloy stainless steel? 


sheet or strip to reduce scrap? 


Check These When You Buy Stainless Steel 


. Are all present extras needed? 

. Is finish specified best for production? 

. Are gage variations causing excessive tool wear? 

. Can a lower alloy steel be used? 

. Could operations done in your plant be done more economically by 


6. Would your company gain a competitive advantage by using a 


7. Can an additional extra improve production by reducing finishing, 
providing greater ductility, improving weldability, etc.? 

8. Is packaging specification realistic? 

9. Can scrap be reduced by changing sheet, coil, or bar size? 

10. Can blanking for different parts be combined in a single, wider 


11. Can lighter gage be used to provide more parts per pound? 
12. Have you taken advantage of suppliers resources for metallurgical 
and production assistance literature, etc.? 


How to Save Money by Selecting 
Proper Types of Stainless Steels 


Purchasing stainless steel should not 
be a matter of specifying the same steel 
that has been bought for the job in the 
past. As the checklist above shows, there 
are many places where changes in the 
steel used could result in a better prod- 
uct, at a lower cost. 

Stainless steel types are classified by 
numbers published by the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. A.1.S.1. Type 302 from 
any melt or any mill should have the 
same characteristics, but in practice, dif- 
ferences exist. At present, 40 types of 
stainless are available. These fall into 
3 general groups: 

1. Austenitic—hardenable by cold 
working (300 and 200 series). 

2. Martensitic—hardenable by heat 
treatment (400 series) 

3. Ferritic—not hardenable (400 series) 

In addition to the standard types, spe- 
cial analyses can be obtained as mill 
extras. Charges are made for any specifi- 
cation of content such as chromium, car- 
bon, molybdenum, etc., that differs from 
industry standards. Proprietary grades of 
stainless are available, but these do not 
have A.I.S.I. numbers. 

Fabrication techniques are an important 
consideration. For example, the 300 series 
can be welded more readily than the 
400’s. Several grades have been devel- 
oped for easier machining (303, 416, 
430F.). The stamping and drawing prop- 
erties of the 300 series are generally bet- 
ter than the 400 series. 

Although all stainless steels are cor- 
rosion resistant, they vary in their degree 
of resistance. Certain applications call for 
a more resistant steel than others. If a less 
resistant steel can be substituted in a 
product, needless to say, savings will re- 
sult. 

Whenever possible, specify a widely 
used steel. This means lower cost and 
ready availability. Three steels account 
for 50% of all production. Type 302 is 


the most widely used austenitic steel, type 
410 the basic martensitic or hardenable 
grade, and type 430 is the dominant 
straight chrome grade. 

Stainless is available from the mill in 
six basic forms, but not every mill makes 
all of them. There are only 12 stainless 
producers and converters who make as 
many as three forms. Fifteen make two, 
and 11 make only one. Major producers 
can usually supply a wide variety of 
shapes such as sheets, strip, bars, wire, 
plates, and tubing. 

Seven mill finishes ranging from a dull 
frosty-white to a “mirror-finish” are avail- 
able on sheets. In the case of strip, only 
two finishes are standard. The finer the 
finish the higher the cost. If severe form- 
ing operations are to be performed in your 
plant, working the material will mar a 
bright smooth finish. On the other hand, 
if joining by mechanical fasteners or light 
welding is all that is required, a mill fin- 
ish can be specified. 

The purchasing agent should consider 
the possible savings of warehouse buying. 
Even though the warehouse price is 
usually higher, if all factors are consid- 
ered, local purchasing may be more eco- 
nomical than buying from the mill. Deliv- 
ery is prompt and the cost of carrying a 
large inventory is eliminated. In addi- 
tion, modern steel service centers provide 
a wide variety of economical pre-produc- 
tion services such as gaging, slitting, shear- 
ing, etc. 

Prompt delivery is the most important 
factor in supplier performance, but qual- 
ity should also be evaluated. Too often, 
metal variations are discovered on the 
production line. A thorough evaluation of 
shipments by the purchaser’s quality con- 
trol department helps to avoid these diffi- 
culties. Many larger companies keep ac- 
curate records of past metal performance, 
arranged by suppliers to aid them in their 
selection. 
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Alternating current — Continually 
varies in value and reverses its direc- 
tion of flow at regular intervals. Each 
repetition, from zero to maximum in 
one direction and then to a maximum 
in the other direction and back to zero, 
is called a cycle. Number of cycles per 
second is called frequency. 

Direct current—Current that flows 
in one direction at all times. Its value 
is essentially constant. 

Amplification—Process of increas- 
ing the strength, current, voltage, or 
power, of a signal. 

Potentiometer—Popular name for a 
variable resistance unit having a rotat- 


Electronic Terms 


ing contact arm that can be set at any 
point along a curved resistance ele- 
ment. Voltage source is connected to 
ends of element. Output is connected 
to movable arm between ends to give 
voltage-dividing action. 

Transformer—Has no continuously 
moving parts. It transfers electric en- 
ergy from one or more circuits by elec- 
tro-magnetic induction without a 
change in frequency but usually with 
changed values of voltage and current. 

Rectifier—Converts alternating cur- 
rent into direct current by permitting 
current flow one way only. (P.W., 
3/23/59) 
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Air hoists are described in 8-page 
brochure. All critical dimensions 
of importance for installing the 
new hoists are detailed on a 
single, easy to read page of 
schematic drawings. Individual 
photographs are used to explain 
features of various operating com- 
ponents. Brochure is available 
from Yale Materials Handling 
Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa. 


Carburetor type desuperheater 
capable of being controlled to 
supply steam at a temperature 
within plus or minus 5F. of plant 
requirements is described in 
Bulletin No. 1056. It includes 
structural details, system arrange- 
ments of control components, and 
mechanical specifications. Copies 
can be obtained from Copes-Vul- 
can Div., Blaw-Knox Co., Erie 4, 
Pa. 


Plug valve actuators are de- 
scribed in 22-page brochure. In- 
cluded are specifications, dimen- 
sions and torque information, and 
revised and expanded selection 
tables. Copies can be obtained 
by writing Pantex Mfg. Corp., 
P. O. Box 660, Pawtucket, R. I. 


“Fundamentals of Printing” is 
title of 48-page booklet. It con- 
tains information to help plan- 
ners, buyers, and users of printed 
promotional material enjoy a 
greater return from their printing 
dollars. It discusses such topics 
as type selection, silk screening, 
plate preparation, proofreader’s 
marks, types of presses, laminat- 
ing, economics, and many others. 
Booklet is available from Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


“What Every Plant Engineer 
Should Know About Air Com- 
pressors” is subject of 4-page Re- 
print No. ER-G-4. Included are 
a list of questions to help solve 
operational problems, a list of 
frequent hazards and safety pre- 
cautions, and a glossary of tech- 
nical terminology used in com- 
pressor catalogs and manuals. 
Copies are available from Fuller 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Torque wrench tester is described 
in new catalog sheet. Literature 
provides detailed specifications of 
six models, plus design and appli- 
cation information. The instru- 
ment is illustrated in use. Copies 
can be obtained by writing the 
Skidmore-Wilhelm Mfg. Co., 
442 Green Rd., Cleveland 21, 
Ohio. 


Titanium is discussed in 36-page 
booklet. It describes the ad- 
vantages of titanium, covering 
strength and weight, high tem- 
perature performance, fatigue 
strength, corrosion resistance, 
erosion resistance, and thermal 
properties. Machining and join- 
ing, and current and future appli- 
cations for the metal are also 
covered. Booklet is available 
from Harvey Aluminum, 19200 
S. Western Ave., Torrance, Calif. 


“How to Braze Stainless Steels” 
is title of new booklet. It dis- 
cusses in detail four important 
aspects of the brazing process. 
1. characteristics of base and 


filler metals; 2. brazing cycles; 
3. selecting and using gas at- 
mospheres; 4. construction and 
application of various types of 
furnaces. 


Copies are available 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


from Harper Electric Furnace 
Corp., 39 River St., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. 


Centrifugal type roof ventilators 
are described in 8-page Brochure 
No. 4004. Design and construc- 
tion features of 13 basic venti- 
lator sizes, including 111 differ- 
ent motor and belt-drive com- 
binations, are listed for various 
building environments. Photo- 
graphs and specifications of a 
typical installation are also in- 
cluded. Copies are available 
from American-Standard, Ameri- 
can Blower Division, Detroit 32. 


Koyo-Seiko Co. Bearings 
Now Distributed in U. S. 


Seattle, Wash. — Koyo-Seiko 
Co. of Japan, a large manufac- 
turer of ball and roller bearings, 
will enter the United States mar- 
ket. Koyo-Seiko’s IKF-Koyo 
bearings will be distributed in the 
U. S. and Hawaii by International 
Ball & Roller Bearings Corp., 
Seattle. 


Doral Enamel Products 
Opens Chicago Facilities 


Chicago—Doral Enamel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has opened its new 


continuous furnace job porcelain 
plant here. 

Doral will concentrate on vol- 
ume production of items such as 
reflectors. The firm’s executives 
selected the heart of the city for 
the plant site to give concerns 
dealing with Doral a greater flex- 
ibility in trucking operations. 


Enters Electronic Field 

San Francisco—Purchase of 
Computer-Measurements Corp., 
North Hollywood, Calif., has 
placed Pacific Industries, Inc., in 
the electronics field. Computer- 
Measurements becomes a division 
of Pacific Industries with no 
change in supervisory personnel. 


Tube Turns Develops 
Piping Component Line 


Chicago—Chemetron Corp.’s 
Tube Turns Division has devel- 
oped a flexible piping compon- 
ents line to handle industrial need 
for expansion joints in restricted 
spaces or where conventional off- 
sets and loops are too costly. 

Tube Turns’ research and de- 
velopment unit has come up with 
bellows expansion joints replac- 
ing conventional offsets and loops 
to handle strains from thermal 
expansion or contraction of pip- 
ing material. Expansion bellow 
joints will come in 3 in. and 30 
in. sizes for 275 psi. and 750 F. 


Mio 
Bono 


Conrainers 


ONLY MEAD 
BACKS UP 
CONTAINER 


QUALITY 


WITH A BOND! 


$500,000 bond assures you of |.C.C.- approved quality standards 


Every Mead Bonded Container you buy is bonded to insure that it equals 

or exceeds specifications set up under Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification 
and Rule 5, National Motor Freight Classification. If a Mead Bonded 
Container does not meet |.C.C.-approved standards, Mead will immediately 


pay the full cost of defective containers or rush replacements to you. 


Mead Containers, Inc. has complete confidence in the quality of its corrugated 
shipping containers produced in 14 strategically located plants. 

This quality assurance, plus the best in container research and design 
services, is yours when you specify Mead Bonded Containers. 


For information, write or call collect your nearest Mead Containers office. 
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MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York*6124 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. and in principal cities. 
Subsidiary of 

THE MEAD CORPORATION 


A. O. Smith Corp. Division 
Building Plant Addition 


Kankakee, Ill.—A. O. Smith 
Corp.’s Permaglas Division has 
started construction of a $2.1 
million addition to its plant here 
to manufacture mechanized stor- 
age units for bulk materials. Com- 
pany Officials said the addition 
was needed to handle new orders 
which are running 35% ahead of 
last year. 

The new plant also will pro- 
duce the Havestore, glass-coated 
and sealed structure which pro- 
vides oxygen-free storage for 
forages and grains. 


Allis-Chalmers Adds 
Hydraulic Division 


Milwaukee — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has added a hydraulic 
division with the purchase of 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 
S.M.S.’s 80 years of experience 


in diversified engineering knowl- 
edge will be integrated with 
A.-C. know-how. 

The new A.-C. subsidiary will 
do research, design, engineering, 
and fabrication of a complete 
line of hydraulic turbines and 
accessories, pump and pump 
turbines, and industrial valves. 


Olin Sells its Interest 
In Hunter Engrg. Co. 


New York—Hunter Engincer- 
ing Co., Riverside, Calif., will no 
longer be a subsidiary of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. Olin 
sold its majority interest to 
Joseph L. Hunter, who will be 
sole owner. 

Hunter will control the manu- 
facturing and selling units, but 
Olin will retain rights to a con- 
tinuous casting process for alumi- 
num developed during joint 
ownership. The firms also will 
continue cooperation on alumi- 
num research projects. 


What’s 


“MAKE-OR-BUY” 
CABLE ASSEMBLIES 
...AND WHOSE? 


MAKE? 


Making your own cable as- 
semblies from wire rope and 
various fittings involves 
time and hand labor plus 
materials, Uniformity and 
safety factors may be re- 


duced. 


BUY? 


When you buy “factory- 
finished” cable assemblies, 
you can assign a part num- 
ber and always be assured 
of a neat, uniform machine 
part with maximum safety. 
Your costs are definitely 
established by a firm quota- 
tion from specialists. 


WHOSE? 


Today there are many types 
to meet mechanical control 
needs. Investigate Hi-Qual- 
ity Macwhyte “Safe-Lock” 
cable assemblies — let us 
quote on your require- 


MACWHYTE 
Wire Rope COMPANY 


2906 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


W/RE ROPE WITH A PURPOSE... 
TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


G.E. Adopts New 
Selling Technique 


Schenectady, N. Y.—General 
Electric’s Instrument Department 
has adopted a new technique for 
marketing its products. It has re- 
organized its marketing organiza- 
tion on a market rather than a 
strict product basis. 

The goal: more efficient cus- 
tomer service, better integration 
with the same force, and pre- 
paredness for further expansion 
of the instrument business. 

The department engineers, 
manufactures, and sells 300 dif- 
ferent types of precision measure- 
ment equipment to utilities, origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers, in- 
dustrials, defense industry, and 
consumers. Its products range 
from a $10 exposure meter for 
amateur photographers to a 
$500,000 automatic dispatching 
system for controlling utility 
power generation systems. 

Under the new system two 
Sales groups, an industrial and 
electric instruments sales section 
and an instrumentation equip- 
ment sales and product planning 
section, will serve specific indus- 
tries and markets. The old or- 
ganization was product-oriented. 
It sold one-product lines to all 
markets. 

Three units make up the new 
organization. The first directs 
marketing of all instrument de- 
partment products to a_ wide 
range of instrument distributors; 
a second, all products for original 
equipment manufacturers; and 
the third, all instruments for elec- 
tric utility and industrial users. 

Another new sales component 
is an integrated group combining 
sales and product planning for 
nuclear reactor instrumentation, 
utility instrumentation systems, 
and industrial process  instru- 
ments. 


Mayhew Machine Bought 


Dallas—Gardner-Denver Co., 
of Quincy, Ill., has purchased 
Mayhew Machine Co., a large 
producer of seismograph and 
portable geophysical rigs. 
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CONDUIT SPECIALIST demonstrates proper threading to electrical dis- 
tributor employees. Mobile vans enable on-the-spot demonstrations. 


Kaiser Aluminum Uses Mobile Van 
To Demonstrate Electrical Conduit 


Chicago—Two Kaiser Alumi- 
num mobile demonstration vans 
are spearheading an attack on the 
steel conduit market in a dozen 
eastern and midwestern states. 

Additional Kaiser rolling dis- 
plays will back up the initial cam- 
paign to blanket the nation with 
doorstep demonstrations of its 
conduit and other electrical prod- 
ucts. Kaiser aims to snare 75% 
of the steel conduit market (800 
million Ib.) by 1965. 

Operated by specialists, the 
trucks carry tools and supplies for 
cutting, bending, and threading 
aluminum rigid conduit in stand- 
ard sizes. Specialists also give 
installation instructions to show 
practical use of their product. 

Displays include conduit fit- 
tings and accessories manufac- 
tured by well-known firms, alumi- 
num building wire terminals and 
connectors, and Kaiser Alumi- 
num electrical products. 


Kaiser Aluminum launched 


the campaign to capitalize on 
aluminum conduit competitive 
pricing, weight saving, and in- 
stallation expense advantages. 


Esperanza Mine Output 
To Hit 12,000 Tpd. Ore 


Tucson, Ariz.—Copper ore 
production has begun at Duval 
Sulphur & Potash Co.’s new Es- 
peranza Open pit mine and is ex- 
pected to hit 12,000 tons daily 
within two months. Duval Sul- 
phur has spent $20 million on 
developing the mine since it ac- 
quired option on the site in the 
Twin Buttes mining district in 
1956. 

Duval Sulphur officials esti- 
mate the life expectancy of the 
mine at 12 years. The open pit is 
expected to yield 49 million tons 
of copper ore, averaging 0.75% 
copper. 


fire escapes, steelwork, etc. 


icals, mild acids and fumes. 


RUST REMEDY IN COLORS 
PROTECTS ALL METAL 


RUSTREM is furnished in 1- and 5-gallon cans and 55-gallon drums 
in clear and 8 standard colors. These are black, super aluminum with 
clear base, alumirum with black base, oxide red, oxide green, chrome 
green, gray and white. Other colors are available on special order. 


RUSTREM, an attractive one-coat rust- 
resistant paint is available in a variety 
of colors from Speco, Inc., Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. Low in cost, it is suitable for use 
on all types of machinery, indoors or 
out; metal buildings, ventilators, furnace 
mountings, tanks, vats, railings, fences, 


RUSTREM requires no prime coating 
and is easily sprayed or brushed on, 
after minimum surface preparation. 
adheres firmly to the base surface, form- 
ing an attractive finish which resists 
moisture, temperature changes, chem- 


It 


Special Trial Offer 


Place an order today for special trial kit of 6 one-half pint 
cans (black, aluminum, red, green, white, clear). $2. postage 
prepaid. Speco, Inc., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
profit rules to restrain prices in basic metals industries. The 
steel industry, of course, contends it’s ridiculous to blame rising 


prices on corporate profits. 
2 


Its just about time now to sit back and wait for the main event 
to begin. Some steel mills believe the peak of the hedge-buying 
rush now has passed—with customers well on the way toward 
establishing 60-to-90 day stockpiles of steel supplies inventoried 


against a strike at mid-year. 
U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, and 


Republic—the big three of the 


industry—are scheduled to go into formal negotiations with 
U. S. W. President David J. McDonald and his bargaining team 
in New York May 18. Most smaller firms will participate in the 
crucial negotiations only in an advisory capaciiy with their 
sessions held in abeyance while the main act is on. The mid-May 
starting date gives negotiators six weeks to come up with a settle- 


ment before contract deadline. 
7 


But as of now, the scramble for steel deliveries, combined 
with an increasing industrial tempo in most other industries, 


is causing shipment delays. 


Most complaints are aimed at railroads whose depleted freight 
car fleets are not up to meeting new carloading demands, now 
hitting a 10% or more, better pace over last year. Reports of 
shipment delays, reported here several weeks ago, have increased 


steadily. 
* 


Natural rubber producers may be whistling in the dark, but 
they are not panicking over last week’s announcement that 
polyisoprene rubber is now available commercially at about 
30¢ /lb. The price of the synthetic duplicate of the tree-grown 
variety is approximately equal to the cost of better grades of 


natural rubber. 


Malayan industry leaders told a PURCHASING WEEK cor- 
respondent in Kuala Lumpur they expect increasing world 
demand to leave plenty of room for the plantation product. 

But they describe the price of the polyisoprene synthetic 
being marketed for U. S. Rubber Co. tire production as “uncom- 
fortably” close. A Malayan rubber agency spokesman said the 
immediate effect on natural rubber prices would be nil because 
“we can compete at 30¢ a pound.” 


Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Copper—In the light of higher 
demand and a shortage of metal, 
custom smelters have boosted 
daa prices by 2¢ a lb. to 34¢ a 


Calcined Magnesite — Mich- 
igan Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced an April | rise on Nos. 
1, 3, and 5 calcined magnesite 
and magmaster, of $3.75 a ton. 
Bulk quote will be $75.25 a ton. 


Gasoline—Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana has boosted prices of 
gasoline in many parts of Illinois 
by 4/5¢ a gal. New quotes are 
17.4¢ and 20.9¢ a gal. respec- 
tively for regular and premium 
grades. 

Mid-continent refiners have 
hiked gasoline for Northern ship- 
ment some %¢ a gal. Bulk rate 
for Kansas and Oklahoma fuel is 
12%2¢ a gal. 

Gulf Oil Co. also raised gas- 
oline in Boston, Providence, and 
Portland, Me. New prices for 


dealer tankwagon are 15.2¢, 
15.2¢, and 15.4¢ a gal. respec- 
tively. Demand increases and 


upped wages are reported respon- 
sible. 


Tetrahydrofurfuy! Alcohol — 
Quaker Oats Co. has cut tetrahy- 
drofurfuyl alcohol prices by 3¢ a 
lb. New quotes are tankcars, 31¢; 
carlots, 3112¢; and less carlots, 
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32%2¢ a |b., f.o.b. works. Pro- 
duction efficiencies are reported 
to be behind the cut. 


Textiles—Acctate tricot fab- 
rics are up 1¢ a yd. Fabrics of 
55-denier, 6.00 yd. construction 
are now 19¢ a yd. 


Heating Oil—A cut of “4¢ a 
gal. has been made in mid-conti- 
nent heating oil tags. No. 2 oil is 
now quoted at 934 ¢ a gal. Higher 
temperatures across the country 
are reported responsible. 


Mercury—Quicksilver isu 
about $6 to $228 a 76-lb. flask. 
The boost reverses a downtrend 
which started last August. 


Tung Oil—Tags of tung oil in 
drums, are down “%4¢ a |b. in 
N. Y. New carlot price is 234 ¢ 
a Ib. 


Oticica| Oil—Short supplies 
and heavy demand have caused 
prices of oticica oil to rise “4¢ 
a lb to 18% ¢ a lb. 


Phthalocyanine Dyes—In- 
creased foreign competition has 
caused a drop in phthalocyanine 
dye tags of 5¢. Violet BN super 
double paste is down I1¢ to 
$3.95 a lb. New drum quotes for 
BND super double powder and 
BNLB super double paste are 
$4.25 and $3.95 a Ib. respec- 
tively. 


How to Evaluate a 


New Product 


Keep Open Mind, Give Fair Tests, Check Cost 


(Continued from page 1) 
materials, on the other hand, 
are supplied to us in complete 
unit quantities. We pay for the 
material while making our 
evaluation, but on the basis of 
discount-saving quantities.” 

If the product passes the first 
look, 97% of the P.A.’s ask the 
salesman to demonstrate it to 
their engineers and _ production 
people. Buyers have mixed emo- 
tions when it comes to interpret- 
ing salesmen’s claims for their 
products. Eighty-eight per cent 
said they believe at least some of 
the salesmen’s claims, but 7% 
say the sales talks are all true, 
and a skeptical 9% do not be- 
lieve a word. 

A majority of the survey’s re- 
spondents lean on fellow P.A.’s 


for help in evaluation. Some 71% 
say they check with other pur- 
chasing men who may be familiar 
with the product or supplier. 
When the product passes the 
initial screening, virtually all 
P.A.’s responding agree on this 
point: It must be tested. The 
method of testing, though, varies 
with the product. Slightly over 
half of the purchasing execu- 
tives use an outside laboratory to 
check the quality of the item. Al- 
most everyone, 93%, shop tests 
the product with the foreman be- 
fore going ahead with the order. 
“Which item do you find hard- 
est to evaluate?” New produc- 
tion materials offer more prob- 
lems than day-to-day operating 
supplies. Fifty-four per cent of 
the replies said that components 


gave them the most trouble, while 


48% said raw materials gave 
them the hardest time. New 
items, in many cases, demand 


additional attention in evaluation 
because of the need to fit them 
into existing production and de- 
sign systems with minimum 
trouble. Special items, as would 
be expected, were more of 4 
headache (39%) than either 
small tools (19%) or M. R. O. 
articles (17%). 

Purchasing agent C. R. Mead, 
Furnas Electric Co., asks himself 
two questions: “Will this new item 
help make our product a better 
one?” and “Will it help to re- 
duce our costs?” Actually the 
two questions concisely sum up 
the approach of most other sur- 
vey respondents. 


Subcontractors Must Pass Management Test 


Los Angeles—Space age pro- 
curement requires that subcon- 
tractors who formerly were 
concerned mainly with meeting 
military specifications on vendor 
items, now pass a test of “man- 
agement capability.” 

Aircraft firm material directors, 
discussing the weapons system 
concept and the changing nature 
of missile procurement at the 
recent Western Space Age Con- 
ference, emphasized the new re- 
sponsibilities imposed on sub- 
contractors. 

Representatives of armed serv- 
ices and defense industry con- 
tractors assembled here to thrash 
out the implications of the weap- 
ons system procurement for small 
and medium size firms. 

F. L. Dobbins, Boeing’s direc- 
tor of material, said that of all 
the considerations taken into 
account in evaluating potential 
subcontractors, management ca- 
pability stands out under the 
weapons system concept. 

“Since more and more systems 
and sub-systems are being sub- 
contracted, contrasted to in- 
dividual items in the past, the 
subcontractor will generally have 
system responsibility,” Dobbins 
declared. He warned that sub- 
contractors who do not prepare 
themselves to take this kind of 
role, “may well rule themselves 
out of the picture because of 
rapid technical advances and 
strict competition.” 

Outlining the weapons systems 
procurement concept. Convair’s 
Carl Uhden said that technical 
weapons systems have become 
so complex that satisfactory per- 
formance can be obtained only 
by assignment of system respon- 
sibility to one agency or con- 
tractor. 

Thus, he said, the relationship 
of the prime contractor and his 
subs has changed from the supply- 
ing of vendor items designed to 


meet general military performance 
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requirements to the designing and 
furnishing of many items to exact- 
ing special requirements and 
specifications laid down by the 
prime contractor. 

Roulon Nagely, director of ma- 
terial for North American Avia- 
tion, reassured small business 
firms of their place in the weapons 
systems concept. Fear that small 
business will be squeezed out of 
defense work, he said, “is without 
foundation.” He declared that 
North American subcontractors 
will continue “to let out at least 
the same amount of work to small 
business as formerly. 


Primes Keep Half of Work 


Answering criticism that primes 
retain an excessive percentage of 
defense business and are setting 
up sole procurement sources, 
Nagely maintained that primes 
have retained approximately half 
of the defense contract business 
in their own shops and farmed 
out the remaining half. 

He said approximately 50% 
of the latter portion is routed to 
small business firms. 

Barry Schillito, of Hughes Air- 
craft, urged subs to capitalize in 
areas where they out-perform 
primes, such as greater flexibility, 
delivery, competitive pricing, and 


a frequently better quality 
product. 
Panel discussion members 


representing prime contractors 
agreed that there is a trend toward 
single sourcing. They stated that 
multiple sources are necessary in 
early stages of design and devel- 
opment, but once a single source 
stands out, a prime has no alter- 
native but to establish that sub as 
the sole supplier. 

Another panelist, John Mar- 
schalk, of the Strategic Industries 
Association, charged that the 
government had failed to take full 
advantage of the special skills of 
small business. He asserted that 
prime contractors who engaged 


too extensively in subcontracting 
face “economic penalties” under 
re-negotiation rules providing for 
a smaller profit on subcontracted 
work done or work done in-plant. 
He said military buying standards 
require a maximum amount of 
direct (in-plant) labor if a prime 
is to reflect satisfactory or accept- 
able overheading rates. 

Several high level representa- 
tives of the armed forces also 
participated in the conference, 
outlining the military’s develop- 
ment and production programs 
and how defense firms can par- 
ticipate in those efforts. Major 
Gen. William Thurman pointed 
out that weapons systems and 
major subsystems are becoming 
so complex that, in many in- 
stances, individual companies will 
be unable to develop and produce 
them independently. He suggested 
that the aircraft industry consider 
ways of joining company skills 
that would give the advantages 
of a team approach in making 
proposals, yet retain responsibility 
at a single point for weapon sys- 
tem management. 


Uses Team Concept 


Thurman said the Air Force 
generally thinks of the team con- 
cept in terms of major systems— 
proposals that come before Air 
Force source selection boards. 
However, he stated that it also 
holds promise for small business. 

Thurman said that a combina- 
tion of small businesses can join 
together and take on a contract. 

This type of cooperation seems 
to work best with the smaller 
items needed by the Air Force. 
As an example of small business 
bidding, Thurman cited a con- 
tract awarded to Hoffman Elec- 
tronics, a small Los Angeles de- 
fense firm. Hoffman is the team 
manager of a group of eight de- 
fense firms working on a new air- 
borne reconnaissance system for 
the Air Force. 
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Policy-Makers Abruptly Switch 


Thinking on Administered Prices 


F.R.B. Admits It Can’t Control Them; Dr. Saulnier, 
Ike’s Aide, Sees Harm to Business and Employment 


(Continued from page 1) 
whether “utility-type” price regu- 
lations should be clamped on 
steel and other basic heavy met- 
als. This means limiting price in- 
creases by public body so as to 


allow no more than a certain 
maximum  profit—for utilities 
around 6% a year. 


The spark, which at least tem- 
porarily has turned some atten- 
tion away from wage pressures to 
industry itself, was struck at a 
hearing of Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee more than a month ago. 
A sharply presented new ap- 
proach to analysis of price trends 
during World War II and during 
the postwar period of inflation 
put a new spotlight on industries 
where critics contend adminis- 
tered pricing prevails — steel, 
autos, metal products, machinery 
and equipment, rubber, pulp and 
paper, and others. 

Administered pricing also came 
in for a major share of critical 
comment at the recent PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK roundtable on wages 
vs. price increases (See P.W. 
March 16, 1959 p. 1). 


Wave of Interest 


Even though the administered 
price analysis was first presented 
to Senator Kefauver’s investigat- 
ing committee weeks ago, it has 
sparked a continuing wave of in- 
terest. All hands now agree ad- 
ministered prices are sure to be 
featured at each of the inflation 
investigations now getting under- 
way (see Washington Perspective, 
p. 4). 

Behind this new furor over 
prices is mild-mannered econo- 
mist Gardiner Means, a one-time 
New Deal economist who has de- 
voted most of his life to a study 


of “administered prices.” In fact, 
he coined the term. 
Means presented ___ detailed 


charts to illustrate his view that 
the cause of inflation over the 
past half dozen years stemmed 
overwhelmingly from the per- 
sistent rise in prices among ad- 
ministered price industries. 

Means’ charts show two strik- 
ingly different periods of infla- 
tion, one from 1942-47 and the 
other from 1953-58. The first 
period illustrates typical demand 
inflation stemming from too many 
dollars pursuing too few goods 
during the time of wartime short- 
ages. 

During this period, the biggest 
price gains were posted by in- 


dustries subjected to the full 
market forces of supply and de- 
mand such as processed foods, 
textiles and apparel, lumber and 
wood products, hides and leather 
products. Administered price in- 
dustries showed much smaller 
price increases. 

But the exact opposite situa- 
tion prevailed in the recent 1953- 
58 inflation. In this case, it was 
the administered price industries 
that jacked their tags; non-ad- 
ministered, or flexible price in- 
dustries, showed only spot gains 
and mainly declines. Those in- 
dustries somewhere between these 
two extremes — fuel, power, 
chemicals, furniture for example 
—showed only moderate gains 
in prices. 

Sen. Kefauver has been slug- 
ging away at administered-price 
inflation for some two years now. 
But it took Means’ charts to spark 
a high-level discussion among 
leading Washington economists 
the past two weeks. 

© Woodlief Thomas, conserva- 
tive economist of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, publicly admitted 
that the board can’t do much 
about stemming inflation result- 
ing from administered prices— 
and administered wages set by 
big labor unions. 

“There are unstabilizing forces 
in pricing actions of the private 
economy—on the part of both 
management and_ labor — that 
cannot be controlled effectively 
or corrected by governmental ac- 
tions in the area of fiscal and 
monetary policies,” Thomas said. 

Thomas also complained that 
administered pricing actually 
caused a reduction in output and 
an increase in unemployment by 
“choking off” demand from pric- 
ing too high. 

¢ Raymond Saulnier, chairman 
of President Eisenhower’s council 
of economic advisers, and Ralph 
Young, head research director at 
the F.R.B., agree. Saulnier pin- 
pointed administered industries— 
specifically mentioning autos and 
steel—as responsible for reduced 
output from 1953-57. Young 
went a step further, saying that 
these pricing practices brought on 
the 1957-58 recession. 

At the same time, the F.R.B. 
spokesmen specifically warned 
against changing its policy to an 
easy money one to spur demand, 
contending this would only 
worsen the situation by further 
“distorting” inflexibilities in the 
price and income structure. 


military emergency 


prices. 


Neuberger Introduces Bill for Price Controls 


Washington—As a direct result of the flurry of debate over 
administered prices and inflation, Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D., Ore.) last week introduced a bill to give the President standby 
authority to impose temporary price controls in an economic or 


Also sponsored by Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.), Neuberger’s 
proposal is based on his belief that “indirect controls” on inflation, 
mainly through monetary policy administered by the Federal 
Reserve Board, haven't proved effective. Hence, he would give 
the President authority to create a price-control agency similar 
to the Office of Price Administration during World War II and 
the Office of Price Stabilization during the Korean War. 

The bill isn’t given any chance for approval now. But it’s 
another indication of the interest of Congress in inflation and 


Demand Growing for Fibre Cans and Tubes 


(Continued from page 1) 
west producer, “because of rising 
metal and labor costs. But our 
increase will not be as big as the 
metal can industry because we 
don’t use as much tin plate.” He 
added that “this could also cause 
some customers to switch to fibre 
packaging.” 

Still a relatively 
of the packaging 
nual business is around $100 
million—the fibre can and tube 
industry fills an important gap be- 
tween folding cartons and metal 
cans and glass jars. 


small segment 
industry—an- 


Rapidly Increasing Market 


But as one Chicago producer 
explained, this market is rapidly 
increasing because “the paper 
container industry is seeking to 
upgrade customers from cartons” 
and at the same time develop 
better packaging to compete with 
metal and glass. 

He added, however, that “tak- 
ing can customers away from 
these people is still a thing of the 
future and depends completely on 
new applications being developed 
by our industry.” 

Several manufacturers claimed 
these advantages of paper cans 
and tubes over competitive pack- 
aging: 

Glass: Paper is cheaper in the 
beginning, can be thrown away 
easier, won't break, and keeps 
light out. 

Metal Cans: Fibre containers 
are more versatile and cheaper. 

Folding Cartons: Fibre ma- 
terials are more rigid, also more 
attractive. Definite trend toward 
more business from the advertis- 
ing industry for mailing tubes, 
display material, etc. 

Plastics: Again, paper contain- 
ers can take bigger beating at a 
lower initial cost. Also, paper 
won't crack or oxidize and 
doesn’t require expensive molds 
in production. 

J. D. Watford, sales manager 
for Sonoco Products Co., La 
Puente, Calif., the second largest 
fibre container producer, said the 
biggest users of these materials 


T 


are the food and drug industries. 
He said more applications are 
being developed for aircraft in- 
dustry uses and also for shipping 
aluminum extrusions and stain- 
less steel tubing. 

Spotlighting the push on new 
product development, American 
Can Co., the biggest fibre con- 
tainer producer in the country, 
recently hit the market with sev- 
eral new items. One is a string- 
opening biscuit dough container 
which company officials feel will 
give new impetus to the growing 
ready-to-bake biscuit industry. 
Canco Completes Tests 

It was also learned that Canco 
has just completed test-marketing 
a fibre container for “canned” 
soft goods and is expected to an- 
nounce the results shortly. The 
new sealed, opaque, rigid con- 
tainer will apparently promote 
the selling of soft goods from 
supermarket shelves. 

Globe Container Co., San 
Carlos, Calif., has developed a 
round, squeeze-type container for 
dispensing powder. It is used in- 
stead of the bellow-type plunger 


for plant spray powders, dog 


EXAMPLE of some new products being introduced by fibre packaging 
industry is Canco’s new biscuit dough container opened with a string. 


It 
varies in size, has a metal top 
and bottom and fibre sides. 
Another major breakthrough 
for paper cans was the ability to 


powders, ant powders, etc. 


extend their application § to 
greases and caulking compounds. 
The paper container for these 
products serves a dual purpose— 
it’s a dispenser as well as a con- 
tainer. Market appeal also is 
increased because the product 
can be packaged with attractive 
and low-cost foil labels. 


Other Breakthroughs 


Other recent breakthroughs 
which boosted the industry’s stock 
in the packaging arena were: use 
of polyethylene, milar, and ceran 
plastic films for interior can lin+ 
ings, and the application of re- 
verse printed cellophane to the 
outside where printing can’t scuff 
or rub off. 

Many fibre can and_ tube 
makers term their industry a 
“custom business” and consider 
this one of their best selling 
points. They say they can make 
many different products with 
thousands of varied specs at a 
low cost. 


Titanium Carbide Bits Developed 


(Continued from page 1) 
rector of Ford’s scientific lab, 
stated, “Titanium carbide bonded 
with a combination of nickel and 
molybdenum is probably the most 
successful Cermet (ceramic metal 
combination) to be produced 
since the development of tungsten 
carbides.” 

Ford’s Dearborn engine plant 
apparently agrees because it is 
considering using the new bits in 
all applicable operations. 

Although Ford developed the 


tools for use in its own metal- 
cutting operations. After final 


evaluation in six to nine months, 
it plans to work on making the 
bits commercially available. At 
this point the company is not sure 
how it will do this, but more than 
likely, distribution will be through 
a licensee. 

Results of tests completed to 
date have been impressive. In 
laboratory tests completed in the 
last year and a half, the new bit 
cut more than 2,000 Ib. of metal 
and lasted 890 min., while con- 
ventional bits were worn out after 
85 Ib. and 37 min. 

In the production tests, two 
machines performing the same 
operation were run side by side— 
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one with conventional tools, the 
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other machine with the new. 
At normal cutting speeds en- 


countered on finish and semi- 
finish steel turning operations, 


the new tool life was up to seven 
times better. 

Cost-wise the new tools look 
good. Ford states that the cost 
per piece produced with the new 
material will be less than with 
tools now used. The major cost 
advantage of the new tool, how- 
ever, will not come from original 
cost, but from operating savings. 

Longer tool life will mean less 
tool replacement, less tool ad- 
justment, and therefore, less 
downtime. As fewer adjustments 
will be needed, the machines will 
be able to run longer on the same 
settings and closer tolerances can 


be held. 


1.M.C. Calls Its P.A.’s 
To Chicago Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 
five states will join the head- 
quarters procurement staff at 
I.M.C.’s administrative and re- 
search center in Skokie, Ill. There 
for the better part of five days 
starting March 23 they will swap 
information and exchange ideas 


on everything from the legal as- 
pects of purchasing to company 
procedures. 

The agenda covers a variety 
of topics. For example, the group 
will meet with the company con- 
troller for a lengthy discussion 
on how purchasing and account- 
ing can coordinate their activities 
for mutual benefit. 

The chemical company’s trans- 
portation department experts will 
tell how traffic can assist P.A.’s 
with advice on routings, rates, 
rapid shipments, and claims. 
[.M.C.’s mining and exploration 
department also will brief the 
purchasing officials on their 
needs. The relationship of oper- 
ating management to purchasing 
also will be given a good work- 
out. 

Special emphasis will be placed 
on informal discussion. The 
visiting and home-based P.A.’s 
will be given plenty of time to 
talk with other management peo- 
ple in their respective positions. 

The firm’s P.A.’s will top off 
their “profit” conference with a 
field trip. With members of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago they will go on an all 
day visit to the A. O. Smith Co. 
plant at Milwaukee. The associa- 
tion scheduled its regular monthly 
trip to coincide with the I.M.C. 
conference. 
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Businessmen, Trade Groups Testify 


At Fair Trade Bill, 


S-11 Hearings 


Congressional Action Will Depend on Pressure 
From Small Business Groups Now, Not Parties 


Washington—Dozens of busi- 
nessmen and trade associations 
are filling congressional hearing 
rooms to testify on two contro- 
versial pieces of price legislation. 

In the Senate, the Kefauver 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee held a one-week hearing 
on S. 11, the so-called “equality 
of opportunity” amendment to 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In the House, Rep. Oren Har- 
ris’ Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is holding a 
two-week hearing on a national 
fair trade bill. 

But congressional action de- 
pends much more on the pres- 
sure small business groups can 
mount in favor of the bills be- 
tween now and adjournment and 
on political maneuvering by con- 
gressional sponsors. 

That’s because both issues have 
been gone over so extensively 
before by the same people that, 
literally, nothing new can be said 
about the bills—either for or 
against. 

Kefauver, for example, stressed 
that his S. 11 hearings are 
strictly for the record—to give 
opponents another chance to reg- 
ister their views. The record has 
already been made in previous 
hearings. 

His bill, identical to previous 
proposals in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, would reverse a 1951 
Supreme Court decision. The 
court said cutting prices in good 
faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor is a complete de- 
fense to charges of illegal price 
discrimination. Under the bill, a 
seller could use the good faith 
defense—but only if the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot prove 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


PAINT EQUIPMENT 


1—Ashdee Automatice’ Electrostatic 
Paint System complete with three 
(3) Fostoria Series 48-000 Floor 
Mounted Portable Radiant Ovens 
with Gold Plated Reflectors. All 
equipment in first rate condition. 
Available for immediate shipment. 
Make reasonable offer 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 
THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
6200 St. Vincent Avenue, P. O. Box 1115 


his pricing “may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly.” 
Critics—including many manu- 
facturers and big marketers, as 
well as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce—say the 
bill would virtually eliminate 
good faith meeting of competi- 


tion as a defense in such cases. 

Sponsors—including 24 Senate 
co-sponsors of the bill, a block 
of members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and virtually every 
organized small business group in 
the country—say the bill is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent de- 
struction of small business enter- 
prise and to protect the economy 
from the evils of big business 
predatory pricing policies. 

The bill has again split the 
Eisenhower Administration: 
F.T.C. (by a narrow vote of 3-2) 
supports passage; the Department 
of Justice opposes it. 

Kefauver will have no diffi- 
culty getting his bill out of sub- 
committee, perhaps soon after the 


Easter recess. Even if the full 
Judiciary Committee approves 
the bill soon enough for a Senate 
vote before the summer adjourn- 
ment, the House—which passed 
a similar bill in 1956—probably 
will not even begin to consider 
S. 11 until the second session. 
Assuming Senate and House 
passage next year, proponents 
would then face a possible presi- 
dential veto. Opponents will use 
this threat in the politicking as the 
bill moves through Congress, 
despite the possible risks involved 
in vetoing bill which has become 
a sacred symbol to small business 
in a presidential election year. 
Fair trade legislation is an- 
other old issue. But current pro- 


posals—supported by retail drug- 
gists, appliance dealers, and other 
wholesale and retail groups which 
sell brand name products—go 
beyond the depression-born fair 
trade legislation Congress previ- 
ously has approved. 

The new bill would operate 
everywhere, regardless of state 
laws, and allow manufacturers to 
set minimum resale prices for 
wholesalers and _ retailers on 
brand name _ products—whether 
the distributors approved or not. 

This would replace existing 
federal law, which merely sus- 
pends application of the antitrust 
laws to fair trade price-fixing and 
allows fair trading where state 
law permits it. 
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INVENTORIES .. . 
One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 
For quick economical results advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver- 


tising inch 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
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Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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In continuous lengths: the bronze casting you want in the shape you want! Asarco will cus- 


tom cast practically all standard tin-bronze alloys in the shapes, lengths and diameters you need. 


Custom-shapes in long lengths instead of individual castings. Uniformity and machinability of bronze 


alloys with no hard or soft spots: no sand, dirt, or dross to dull tools or reduce cutting speeds. Superior 


physical characteristics: impact, tensile, and yield strength, and hardness, improved as much as 


100% over the same alloys cast by other methods. Asarcon” 773 (SAE 660), general purpose bear- 


ing bronze, is immediately available from stock in 260 sizes, rods and tubes in 14 to9 diameters, 


lengths up to 105”. Special shapes can be made to order. Write: Continuous-Cast Products Dept., 


American Smelting and Refining Company, Barber, N. J., Kingwell Bros., Ltd., 457 Minna St., San 


Francisco. In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 
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REAMING TIPS YOU CAN USE 
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When a hole is to be reamed, check hand- 
book recommendations on size of drill to 
use. A reamer works best, and lasts longer, 
when there is adequate stock left for 
reaming. Avoid tapered or bell-mouthed 
holes (caused by improper drilling) that 
cause excessive reamer wear. 


Protect reamers at all times. The chamfers 
or cutting edges and the accurately ground 
surfaces of the margins will be damaged 
if mishandled. Good shop practice is to 
save the sturdy tubes in which the reamers 
were originally packed. When not in use, 
keep reamer in its own labeled tube. 


NS 


7, 


VA. 


Misalignment between the reamer and the 
drilled hole can create two problems: 
1, Wear on the reamer that takes the form 
of athread ... with depth equal to amount 
of misalignment; 2. Poor finish in reamed 
hole. Always check alignment of drilling 
and reaming fixtures. 


FOR QUICK SOLUTIONS TO ALL YOUR DRILLING-REAMING PROBLEMS, 
SEE CHICAGO-LATROBE CATALOG No. 58, OR CONSULT A C-L SERVICE ENGINEER 


BEST TIP OF ALL... 
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